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how to get the 
RIGHT ANSWER 


to a big question 


Many a banker faces this 
decision: ‘‘Must I build, 

or can I stay where I am 

and remodel?” The decision 
must be right, for it affects 
your whole future. There’s 
no room for second guessing. 
And there’s only one way 

to get the right answer... 

a skilled analysis of all the 
complex factors of location, 
current and future space needs, 
and relative costs. Getting 
those key facts, and then 
evaluating and interpreting 
them, is the important 

first step in every project 

we undertake. Our analysts 
are especially qualified to 
help you make an informed 
decision . . . the only basis of 
successful financial design. 


You need facts first 
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Send today for d 

Bankers’ Guide to 

Remodeling—get 

the facts on | : . 
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ST. LOUIS, 1130 HAMPTON AVENUE 
‘ NEW YORK «CHICAGO «SAN FRANCISCO 
DETROIT + ATLANTA « AUSTIN 
Operating outside Continental U. S. as: 
Bank BUILDING CoRPORATION, INTERNATIONAL 
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Expert analysis—key factor in new quarters planning 
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Many State Bank Supervisors 
Critical of New Credit Plans 


The majority of state bank supervi- 
sors across the United States think 
new bank credit devices—revolving 
check credit and credit card financ- 
ing—are an invitation for more loose 
credit. 

They are rather evenly divided in 
opinion whether or not these devices 
could act as a hedge against tight 
money policies inaugurated by the 
federal government; that is, would 
these plans maintain a high level of 
consumer credit in spite of high in- 
terest rates. 

These responses were in answer 
to a questionnaire sent out by THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER. 

Forty-four supervisors answered, 
though there was one reply (from 
Florida) not used in the final tabu- 
lation. No replies were received from 
Alabama, California, Kentucky, 
Maine, Rhode Island or West Vir- 
ginia. 

Corollary Questions 


In addition to the questions on re- 
volving credit and credit card financ- 
ing, two corollary questions were 
asked: one on in-plant banking, and 
the other on rebates of interest for 
pre-payment of time contracts. 

These were points discussed by R. 
E. McDaniel, former superintendent 
of banks for Ohio, last summer when 
he pointed out recent trends in bank- 
ing (INDEPENDENT BANKER, 
July 1959). 

The question on in-plant banking 
was asked in order to obtain an in- 
dication of branch operation and per- 
missiveness of state law. 

The question of interest rebates for 
pre-payment of time contracts indi- 
cates most states have legal protec- 
tion for borrowers, although, as Mr. 
McDaniel pointed out, another ques- 
tion can be raised to the extent of 
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rebates given even though there is 
statutory provision for it. 

In-plant banking and the matter of 
rebates are apart from the main pur- 
pose of the questionnaire, which is 
to show the extent of new types of 
consumer credit offered by banks, 
and to reflect the attitudes of the 
state bank supervisors toward these 
new credit tools. 


Revolving Credit Widespread 


Thirty-four of the 43 supervisors 
said they have banks in their state 
offering revolving check credit. Only 
15 reported banks using credit card 
financing, but it is only a year since 
the credit card came into use as a 
major bank credit device. 

Only two of the 43 states queried 
said they have specific legal provi- 
sions for these credit devices, al- 
though it’s likely opinions have been 
sought from attorney generals by 
many banks before starting either 
credit card financing or revolving 
check credit. Two states say they have 
specific legislation pending. 


Loose Credit 


Thirty-seven supervisors said they 





Oounson 


“What!! No collateral?”’ 


regarded revolving credit as an invi- 
tation for more loose credits; five 
said they didn’t think it would have 
that effect, and one made no com- 
ment. 

Seventeen of the supervisors said 
they thought the new credit devices 
would act as a hedge against tight 
money; 15 said they wouldn’t have 
such an effect, and 11 made no com- 
ment. 

It is possible now that more of the 
supervisors would now think these 
credit devices could serve to off-set 
tight money policies. The Wall Street 
Journal recently reported widespread 
acceptance of these plans, in spite of 
the fact that interest rates amount 
to as much as 18 per cent per year 
in some cases. 

In addition, the federal govern- 
ment is now, unofficially, asking banks 
to cut back on the amount of con- 
sumer credit they offer, but the re- 
sponse has been very slight so far 
because those banks involved have 
too much of an investment to back 


off. 


Majority Do Not Favor 


Asked for the position of their 
department regarding revolving cred- 
it, 23 supervisors said they opposed 
such practices, 10 commented in such 
a way as to show neither approval 
nor disapproval, three said they did 
not oppose it, three said they would 
have to make a more thorough study 
of the plans before passing judg- 
ment, and four made no comment. 

The general inference which can 
be drawn from the survey is that the 
supervisors think the banks are on 
thin ice and that bankers are now 
discouraging thrift. 

Following is the questionnaire form 
used, and the verbatim responses 
from supervisors: 
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ALASKA 


1. a. Yes b.No c. No 

2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. If proper restraints are in effect, it is not 
frowned upon. 

6. No comment. 


ARKANSAS 

l. a. Yes b. Yes c. No 

2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. We have not given revolving credit plans 


much study. All accounts passed due 
sixty days must be charged off. 

6. This is true if you analyze the plan. 
Supervisor should promulgate rules and 
regulations how the revolving credit plan 
can function in banks. 


ARIZONA 


1. a. Yes 
2. No 

3. Yes 
4. Yes 
5. Do not approve. 

6. Not to any appreciable extent. 


COLORADO 


l. a. Yes (two banks). b. No c. No 

No 

. Yes 

. Yes 

. Loans by overdrafts: Just a new gimmick 
in this highly competitive bank situation. 

. Revolving credit is reducing loan de- 
mand and if tight money progresses, re- 
volving credit will be even more in de- 
mand, and used. Revolving credit has an 
advantage as they have made a profit on 
a sale and the carrying charge is inci- 
dental. 


b. Yes c. No 


Vpwhy 


a) 


CONNECTICUT 

l. a. Yes b.No c. No 

2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Unless carefully administered. 

5. The plan must be tightly administered 


by the bank and carefully supervised. 
. Insufficient evidence so far to form an 
opinion on this. 


nN 


Henry H. Pierce, Jr. 
Bank Commissioner 


DELAWARE 


ae 18 
No 
Yes 
No 
. I do not agree that revolving credit is 
overdraft banking. All the users of these 
plans have pre-determined lines of credit 
for which they are not charged interest 
until the credit is used. 
6. I doubt it. The people who borrow under 
these plans are highly selected. 
Randolph Hughes 
State Bank Commissioner 


c. No 


b. No 


VP we Ne 


FLORIDA 


“It is entirely possible that all plans in 
use in other states are in use to some extent 
in Florida. However, not having made a sur- 
vey of the situation in Florida relating to 
these forms of financing, I am not in posi- 
tion to give categorical answers to your 
questions. In fact, insofar as use of these 
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c. In-Plant Banking? 


of your department? 





1. Do banks in your state have any of the following: 


a. Revolving Credit Plans? 
b. Credit Card Financing? 


2. Does your state make specific legal provision for these practices? 


3. Do banks in your state customarily make rebates of interest for 
pre-payment of time contracts? 


4. Do you consider revolving credit plans (extention of credit by 
overdraft) an invitation for more loose credit? 


5. Most bank departments are critical of overdrafts. The revolving 
credit plan is essentially overdraft banking. What is the position 


6. It appears that revolving credit plans might act to offset the effects 
of high interest rates in that users of such plans would tend to 
take credit even though they had to pay interest which would 
normally deter borrowing through the more traditional methods 
of promissory notes, etc. What is your view on this? Do you think 
revolving credit plans might act as a hedge against tight money? 


Yes No 





Yes No 





Yes No 











plans in Florida is concerned, I think it is 
too early for me to pass judgment upon 
them. 

“Frankly, | am inclined to be old- 
fashioned and yet I fully recogni.e the fact 
that a plan is not necessarily good because 
it is old and that a plan is not necessarily 
bad because it is new. I believe a little 
more experimentation is in order and I am 
willing to wait awhile and see how it works 
out. This, of course, is provided that it is 
legally permissible.” 

J. V. Chapman 
Deputy Commissioner 
of Banking 


GEORGIA 
1. a. Yes 
2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. The matter is governed by law. 
6. No 


b. Yes_ c. No 


A. P. Persons 
Superintendent of Banks 


HAWAII 


l. a. Yes b. Yes c. No 

2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. The plan has been in effect for such a 
short time that no conclusion can be 
reached as to the quality of these credits. 
Assuming that applications can be prop- 
erly screened, I look for no more prob- 
lems than those presented in the regular 
unsecured loan portfolios. 

6. Refer to comment above. Only time will 
tell whether or not there will be an in- 
discriminate and unwise use of this type 
of credit. Due to the comparatively small 
amounts involved in such transactions, | 
look for no major effect therefrom on 
tight money. 

Charles J. Gillespie 

Deputy Bank Examiner 


IDAHO 

l. a. Yes b. No c. No 

2. No 

3. No (only extremely slight) 

4. Yes ; 

5. We view it adversely and concur in the 


overdraft approach. 

6. Revolving credit plans may perhaps be 
prudent for persons normally eligible for 
bank credit. Seemingly the average 
American family is becoming a “typical” 
borrower. In the majority of cases the 
use of revolving credit plans does not 
create new “indebtedness” but rather a 
short indebtedness, more than likely to 
help sustain their normal standard of 
living. 

(From accompanying letter) 

“We have completed the questionnaire as 
requested. The use of such plans is limited 
to one bank in Idaho to the best of my 
knowledge. Personally, I would not endorse 
this diffuse type of credit were I an officer 
in a bank, however, circumstances deter- 
mine that the problem be viewed other than 
as an individual.” 

R. U. Spaulding 


Commissioner of Finance 


ILLINOIS 
b. Yes c. No 


1. a. Yes 

2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Perhaps 

5. At present we are not considering this 
as overdraft as the drafts are considered 
evidence of indebtedness. We are more 
or less sitting tight waiting to see how 
the plans work out. 

6. We will make up our minds when the 
plans have had time to prove themselves 
good or bad. 

R. W. Blaha 

Supervisor of Banking 
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INDIANA 


1. a. Yes 

No 

Yes 

. It could result in loose credit. 

. The amount of revolving credit is agreed 
upon in advance. We do not consider the 
credit extended the same as overdrafts. 

6. Such credit might take the place of con- 

ventional borrowing. It might also act as 
a hedge against tight money. 

Joe McCord, Director 

Dept. of Financial Institutions 


b. No c. No 


yews 


IOWA 
l. a. Yes b. No c. No 
2. No 

3. Yes 
4 
5 


. Yes 

. We do not approve of the principle of 
revolving credit and try to discourage it. 

6. Revolving credit plans are certainly in- 
flationary and put the banker in the posi- 
tion of selling debt. 


KANSAS 


1. a. Yes 
. No 
Yes 
Yes 
. Do not believe sound. Easy credit can 
lead to much trouble for our banks. 
. No. Our banks have sufficient loans with- 
out such methods. 
G. W. Lindley 
Assistant Bank Commissioner 


b. Yes_ c. No 


nN 


LOUISIANA 


1. a.No b.No c. No 

2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. This department does not look with favor 
on this plan. 

6. (1) It is our opinion that such revolving 
credit plans would not offset effect of 
high interest rates. 

(2) No. 


MARYLAND 

1. The Attorney General of Maryland has 
ruled that a revolving credit plan is con- 
trary to the Laws of Maryland, more 
especially as pertains to the Usury Law, 
and as a result of this ruling, we have 
no State Banking Institution in Mary- 
land carrying on the revolving credit 
plan operation. We do have one or two 
of our State Banking Institutions which 
conduct in-plant banking, but only on a 
mailing basis. 

2. As you might suppose from the answer 
to Question 1, we do not have any Law 
authorizing banking institutions to en- 
gage in the revolving credit plan or 
credit card financing. 

3. We believe that generally our banks do 
make rebates of interest on prepaid time 
contracts, but usually under the Rule of 
78. 

4. Not having any revolving credit plan in 
operation we cannot speak from actual 
experience, however, it is our feeling, 
with the present available credits through 
normal banking channels by ways of per- 
sonal loans, installment sales contracts 
and other devious methods of extending 
credit, that there is no logical reason 
to set up a plan of revolving credit, 
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which is really a glorified overdraft oper- 
ation. 

5. I believe the comments under Question 
4 will suffice. 

6. We fail to see how a revolving credit 
plan would have any material effect on 
the question of interest rates or the prob- 
lem of tight money. 

John D. Hospelhorn 
Deputy Bank Commissioner 


MASSACHUSETTS 

l. a. Yes b. No c. Yes (via one branch 
operation) 

2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. It has not become too widespread as yet, 


thus we are not prepared to take a posi- 
tion confined to one national bank over 
which we have no jurisdiction. 

6. We agree with the first contention, and 
we answer the last question in the af- 
firmative. 

Edward A. Counihan, IIT 


Commissioner of Banks 


MICHIGAN 


l. a. Yes b. Yes c. Yes (have not con- 
ducted survey). 

2. No (the various plans are relatively new 
in this state and as yet they are not in 
wide-spread use, especially outside of 
major centers and metropolitan areas. In 
dealing with these plans we have chal- 
lenged any provisions that would appear 
to be in violation of the Michigan finan- 
cial institutions act as to interest and/or 
other terms or features. During the cur- 
rent session of the Legislature, a measure 
(Act No. 238, P.A. 1959) was passed by 
both houses and signed by the Governor 
which among other things will amend 
Section 38 of the Michigan financial in- 
stitutions act). EDITOR’S NOTE: The 
amendment covers interest rates and 
other areas which pertain to issuance of 
revolving check and credit card credit. 

3. Yes (have no information based on can- 

vass). 

. Opinion reserved pending proper study. 

. Opinion reserved pending proper study. 

. Opinion reserved pending proper study. 

Alonzo L. Wilson 


Commissioner of Banking 


nan S 


MINNESOTA 


l. a. Yes b. Yes c. No 

2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. Our department believes this is not only 
overdraft banking but also creates a con- 
tingent liability on the bank. 

6. Believe interest charged is usurious ac- 
cording to present state laws. It does 
exploit credit theory. Do not believe it 
will act as a hedge against tight money. 

I. C. Rasmussen 

Commissioner of Banks 


MISSISSIPPI 

l. a.No b.No c.No 

2. No 

3. Yes 

4. No 

5. We would have objection to this type of 


credit extension. 
6. Perhaps 


MISSOURI 


1. 


a. Yes b.No c. No 


2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. Opposed to such practices. 
6. Doubtful 


MONTANA 


. a. Yes (one bank) b.No_ c. No 


1 
2. No 
3. 
4 
5 


Yes 


. Yes 


. We have always criticized excessive over- 


drafts in a bank. If revolving credit plans 
do not come within the statutory restric- 
tions and within all principles of sound 
banking, they will be severely criticized, 
and if found necessary, controlled by 
directives from the office of Superintend- 
ent of Banks. 


6. We find that many borrowers are not 
concerned greatly by rates of interest 
paid, especially in the class of borrowers 
most likely to use smaller extensions of 
credit. Therefore the revolving credit 
plan could not be an important “hedge” 
against tight money. 

NEBRASKA 

1. a. Yes b.No c. No 

2. No 

3. Yes 

4. No 

5. No state banks involved. 

6. I believe that revolving credit would af- 


fect small loan companies who are 
charging high rates adversely. 


NEVADA 


1 


2. 


6. 


3. 
4. Yes 
a 


.a. Yes b. Yes c. No 


No 
Yes 


We are definitely critical of overdrafts 
and we require that they be charged to 
losses if not collected within 30 days 
from date of inception. (No state banks 
in Nevada have adopted this plan). 
Not prepared to comment. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. 


2 
3 
+ 
5 
6. 


a.No b.No c. No 

. No 

. Yes 

. Yes 

. Do not care for this type of banking. 
. Debatable! 


NEW JERSEY 


1 
2 
3 
4. 
5 
6 


.a. Yes b. Yes c. No 

. Yes 

. Yes 

No 

. Restricted control by Statute. 

. (1) Will not have this tendency. 


(2) No. 


NEW MEXICO 


AV ewe 


a.No b.No c. No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

. Practice is discouraged. 

. It appears that the revolving credit plan 
would tend to offset higher interest rates, 
and act as a hedge against tight money. 
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NEW YORK 


“By the term ‘revolving credit plans,’ we 
assume that you mean credit extended by 
the bank to a borrower whereby he is per- 
mitted to draw against a pre-established line 
of credit with such drawings repayable in 
periodic installments so long as he remains 
indebted. 

“We are assuming that the term ‘credit 
card financing’ refers to a plan by which 
the bank issues an identification card to its 
customers which entitles them to make pur- 
chases from those merchants who are par- 
ticipating in the plan. The merchant sells 
the resulting sales tickets to the bank 
which then bills each customer monthly for 
his purchases. Each customer pays the bank 
the total amount of his purchases either by 
a single payment or by installment pay- 
ments according to the credit agreement 
between him and the bank. 

“The term ‘in-plant banking,’ we assume, 
means arrangements by which the employee 
or agent of the bank accepts deposits or 
loan payments from employees on the prem- 
ises of an employer. 

“Based on these interpretations, we an- 
swer the questionnaire as follows: 

1. Revolving Credit Plans—Yes 

Credit Card Financing—Yes (By a limit- 

ed number of institutions) 

In-Plant Banking—No 


2. Not specifically, but ‘Revolving Credit 
Plans’ and ‘Credit Card Financing’ may 
be operated within the present statutory 
provisions (Section 108-4 of the New 
York State Banking Law). 

3. Yes (Required by statute) 

4. Yes, except for the controls which the 
lending bank may impose in accordance 
with its own credit policies. 


5. This Department does not favor over- 
drafts in domestic banking transactions. 
As overdrafts, however, are an essential 
feature of the revolving credit plan, and 
as this Department has not objected to 
the inauguration of the plan involving 
banks and merchants, we do make an 
exception in these instances to our gen- 
eral dislike of overdrafts. The plan is 
becoming one of the services which banks 
must perform to maintain their competi- 
tive position in relation to other institu- 
tions under both national and state 
charters. 

6. A borrower might consider the avail- 
ability of his line of credit as a hedge 
against tight money. All such plans, how- 
ever, that have come to our attention con- 
tain provisions for revocation at the op- 
tion of the lender on notice to the 
borrower. The plans do not constitute a 
hedge against a rise in the interest cost 
to the borrower because those with which 
we are familiar provide for the maximum 
charges permitted by statute, whereas 
regular installment loans might be avail- 
able at the same institution at lower 
rates, particularly in larger communities 
where such rates are competitive.” 

G. Russell Clark 
Superintendent of Banks 


NORTH CAROLINA 
l. a. Yes b.No c. No 
2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 
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5. In the revolving credit plans in this State 
we require notes and do not permit over- 
drafts. 

6. This Department does not approve nor 
disapprove of revolving credit plans. The 
Attorney General has ruled that it is 
legal so long as it is not usurious. Our 


legal rate of interest is 6%. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


l. a. Yes (a few) 
c. No 

2. No. The Attorney General has issued an 
opinion in reply to the question of one 
bank which wished to allow revolving 
credits with a charge of 1% per month 
on credit exercised. This opinion, in part, 
states that if the original credit is carried 
for more than 7 months, thus charging 
more than 7%, the legal rate, that it 
would violate the North Dakota usury 
laws. 

. Yes (a few) 

. Yes 

. Dangerous, and invites excessive spend- 
ing on the part of low-salaried people. 
We know of numerous cases of individ- 
uals whose time payments leave nothing, 
or little, for current family expenses. 

6. No opinion 


b. No (not as yet) 


OO & Ww 


OHIO 
b. No 


1. a. Yes c. Yes 

2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. Do not encourage such extension of 
credit. Any such must comply with in- 
terest rates as provided in general Stat- 
utes regarding interest charged, which is 


8% maximum per annum. 


6. Possibly. 
OKLAHOMA 

l. a.No b.No c.No 
2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 


5. Not favorable at the present. 
6. It is possible. 


OREGON 

l. a. Yes b. No c. No 

2. Yes 

3. Yes 

4. Yes—if injudiciously applied by banks. 
5. This department is critical of overdrafts, 


as such. While the revolving credit plan 
is, in effect, overdraft banking, it differs 
radically from the usual form in that (1) 
an applicant for credit may be thorough- 
ly checked before committment, and (2) 
a much higher degree of control exists. 
6. It is conceivable that revolving credit 

plans, as used by banks, might act as a 
hedge against tight money. However, it 
is felt that with the many facilities for 
similar borrowing which currently exist 
outside of banking, the extent of such a 
hedge would be infinitesimal. 

J. F. M. Slade 

Superintendent of Banks 


PENNSYLVANIA 

l. a. Yes b. Yes c. Yes 

2. No. Such legislation to authorize and 
regulate revolving credit plans is pend- 
ing in the Legislature. 

3. Yes. Interest refunds are required for 


installment loans discounted at $6.00 per 
$100.00 per annum. 

4. This practice is too new and limited to 
determine. However, there is no evidence 
at present that revolving credit will have 
that result. 

5. This Department is critical of overdrafts 
but we do not consider revolving credit 
loans as overdrafts because (1) the 
credit worthiness of borrowers is deter- 
mined in advance; (2) credit is advanced 
in accordance with an agreement in writ- 
ing executed prior to the making of loans 
and providing for the advances of credit 
or loans and the method of repayment, 
etc. In our opinion this is one of many 
operating techniques that banks deem 
necessary to develop in order to meet 
changing conditions and competition 
from non-bank sources. 

6. A high borrowing rate at the Federal 
Reserve Bank and “tight money” have 
not been effective deterrents for the ex- 
tension of installment loans at a rate of 
$6.00 per $100.00 per annum discounted 
in banking institutions under our super- 
vision. We assume this will prove true 
also with respect to revolving credit. 


Robert L. Meyers, Jr. 
Secretary of Banking 


ve 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1. a. Yes (only one National bank in South 

Carolina has revolving credit plan). b. 

No c.No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

. This Department is opposed to such a 
a plan in a bank. 

. We do not feel that revolving credit plans 
would act as a hedge against tight money. 


oS 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


1. a. No (Revolving credit was started, I 
believe, by some Sioux Falls banks, but 


discontinued) b. No c. No 
2. No 
3. Yes 
4. Yes 
5. Personally, I am opposed to revolving 


credit plans or credit card financing. I 
made inquiry in states where the plan is 
being used and find that some of the 
banks that are using the plan would like 
to discontinue it, but are practically 
forced to continue in order to meet com- 
petition. 

6. I do not feel that the revolving credit 
plans would act to offset the effects of 
high interest rates and believe that it 
would be more economical to borrow 
through regular channels. There could 
be a possibility that such a plan might 
act as a hedge against tight money, but 
in a state the size of South Dakota, I 
do not believe that any such plans as 
mentioned above are advisable. It might 
be that they could be used to advantage 
in industrial areas, but I am still not in 
accord with the methods which are used 
to extend revolving credit. 

Gordon H. Maxam 
Superintendent of Banks 


TENNESSEE 
l. a. Yes b. No c. No 
2. No 
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. Yes 

. Yes 

. No state bank has overdraft banking and 
only one national bank to my knowledge. 
I disapprove as it is certainly a means to 
loose credit. 


6. Doubtful. 


oe 


TEXAS 
3 a. Yes 
2. No 

. Yes 

. Yes 

. Regarded critically—Discouraged and 

large or chronic overdraft policies not 
permitted. Promissory notes considered 
essential. However, the accepted Re- 
volving Credit Plan practiced in this 
state provides for a contract or note and 
is not necessarily considered as over- 
drafts. 

6. As the interest rate is regulated in a 
revolving credit plan, borrowing through 
this plan is accelerated where small 
credit is concerned. The convenience of 
this plan will undoubtedly account for 
an increase of small credit as economic 
conditions tighten. This could well be 
considered a hedge against tight money. 


UTAH 
1. a. Yes 
2. No 
3. Yes 
4. Yes 
5. No comment 
6. No comment 


b. Yes c. No 


oe ow 


b. No ec. No 


VERMONT 
1. a. No b. No 
2. No 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. This department could give its blessing 
to so-called revolving credit plans only if 
they are evidenced by promissory notes 
calling for repayment on a specified 
schedule. One state bank currently has 
such a plan in operation on a limited 
scale. 

6. Many borrowers can and do take advan- 
tage of every avenue of credit open to 
them. It would appear to be the responsi- 
bility of individual banks not to expose 
themselves to undue risks. There does 
not appear to be any need at this time 
for a hedge against tight money in this 
state. 


c. No 


VIRGINIA 

1. a. Yes 

2. No 

3. Yes (no statutory requirement for re- 
bates) . 

4. Yes 

5. We are critical of overdrafts. 

6. No comment 


b. Yes c. No 


WASHINGTON 

l. a. Yes b. No (None as of September 1, 
1959 to our knowledge, but one large 
chain bank may be preparing to establish 
a charge card plan). c. No 

2. No (Revised Code of Washington Sec- 
tion 9.54.050 (Unlawful issuance of bank 
checks or drafts) recognizes prior ar- 
rangement of bank credit as defense 
against charge of larceny by check and 
defines “credit” as “. . . an arrangement 
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or understanding with the bank for the 
payment of such check or draft .. .”). 


. Yes (Rebates are generally made on rule 


of 78’s; however, this has no bearing on 
“revolving credit plans” as we know them 
since on such plans interest is not dis- 
counted but is charged on monthly bal- 
ances). 


. Yes, but not necessarily dangerous. Use 


of bank consumer credit will doubtless 
increase and “more loose credit” is al- 
ways a possibility if revolving credit or 
any other type of credit is not properly 
administered. 


. We are, of course, critical of overdrafts 


as such. While we are not yet prepared 
to take a position after only six months 
experience with revolving credit in 
Washington state, we doubt that revolv- 
ing credit necessarily involves overdrafts 
as such. We incline rather toward the 
reasonableness of distinguishing the good 
from the bad and recognizing that a 
conservatively administered plan, involv- 
ing repayment on the basis of full con- 
tingent liability, probably represents a 
sound advance in consumer banking. At 


The significant deterrent force against 
undue expansion of consumer credit is 
and will continue to be the availability 
of such credit, a not unimportant aspect 
of which should be the prudent judgment 
of the lender. “Tight money” refers to 
the other aspect of credit availability viz., 
the limitation on the amount available to 
lend. It would seem that tight money, 
meaning a contraction in the supply of 
credit, would occasion a contraction of 
all forms of credit, although there may 
be a tendency to maintain the quantity 
of consumer credit because of yield. 
Joseph C. MacMurray 
Supervisor of Banking 


WISCONSIN 

l. a. Yes b. Yes c. No 

2. No (legislation pending). 

3. Yes 

4. Yes 

5. Procedure is under study. 

6. No. Do not feel that loose credit is a 


cure for anything. 


WYOMING 


the same time we recognize the potential 


for abuse in these innovations and the c. No 


l. a. No b. No 


corresponding need for increased super- 2. No 

visory vigilance. 3. No 

. Our installment-buying, credit-accli- 4. Yes 
a 


Do not condone overdrafts, and discour- 
age this method of extending credit. 

All credit extension should be in the 
form of negotiable instruments. 


mated consumer in Washington state was 
conditioned to ready acceptance of the 
12% per annum maximum interest rate 6. 
before the emergence of revolving credit. 
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Seminar Brochure 


Now Available 


An eight-page color brochure explaining case study methods, can $ 
sessions and daily routines of the Seminar for Senior Bank Officers at 
Harvard University’s Graduate School of Business was mailed to all 
members of The Independent Bankers Association last month. 

The seminar, sponsored by the IBA and conducted by The Institute 
for Financial Management, will be held August 21-September 2, 1960. 

The brochure gives detailed information about the case study method 
which is unique in advanced bank study programs. Under this method, 
specific problems confronting a bank are presented to the class, and a 
“can session” is held by several seminar participants in order to work 
out a solution for the next day’s class. 

Information on faculty members, room facilities, food and classroom 
routine is also given in the brochure. Dr. Charles M. Williams, pro- 
fessor at the Graduate School of Business, is director of the Institute 
for Financial Management. 

Ben DuBois, Sauk Centre, Minnesota, secretary of the IBA, said the 
deadline for applications for the seminar is February 15, 1960, but he 
urged those planning to attend the seminar to send in their applications 
as soon as possible. 

Anyone wishing a copy of the brochure or more information on the 
seminar can obtain it by writing Mr. DuBois, care of The Independent 
Bankers Association, at Sauk Centre, Minnesota. 
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Denver Is Site of 1960 Meet. 


p % 25th annual IBA convention promises 
to be combination of many superlatives 


The 25th annual convention of The Independent Bankers 
Association, to be held May 22-26, 1960 in Denver, Col- 
orado, promises to be nothing less than a combination of 
superlatives. 

Item: The IBA, in addition to marking its 25th con- 
vention, also celebrates its 30th anniversary in 1960. 

Item: The convention site, the Hilton Hotel, is Ameri- 
ca’s newest and most modern hotel. 

Item: Denver, the key city serving both the Rocky 
Mountain West and the Great Plains, is the nation’s 
youngest, highest and fastest-growing city. 

Item: IBA membership is now at an all-time high, with 
over 5,600 member banks. 

O. K. Johnson, IBA president and president of the 
Whitefish Bay State Bank of Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin, 
predicts this combination of superlatives will add up to 
one of the most outstanding conventions ever held. 

Denver was started by gold miners at the confluence 
of the South Platte River and Cherry Creek in 1858. 
Now with over 800,000 people in its metropolitan area, 
Denver owes its spectacular growth to its role as the hub 
city of agriculture, tourism, wholesale and retail trade, 
commercial and financial institutions for the Great Plains 
and Rocky Mountain region. 

Colorado is the highest state in the Union, having 54 


peaks over 14,000 feet in altitude. The west steps of the 
State Capitol are exactly 5,280 feet above sea level, giving 
Denver its title of “The Mile High City.” 

Young and vigorous but no uncouth giant, Denver 
boasts a symphony orchestra, municipal art and natural 
history museums, regularly-scheduled legitimate theatre, 
summer opera and dramatic seasons, the State Historical 
Museum and other intellectual attractions. 

On the lighter side, there are eight private country 
clubs, six public golf courses, the Denver Bears baseball 
team, pari-mutuel horse and dog racing, three major 
amusement parks, more than 50 city parks, old-fashioned 
melodrama, and a wide variety of restaurants and night 
clubs. 

In addition to having a broad spectrum of industry 
which manufactures everything from intercontinental mis- 
siles to quality luggage, Denver also has more federal 
agencies than any city outside Washington, and is the 
state capital. 

The climate has the bracing atmosphere of the moun- 
tains, and tours are part of the schedule so that IBA con- 
vention-goers may capture the full majesty of the region, 
and enjoy such divergent pastimes as golf, trout fishing, 
and sampling the cuisine in the excellent restaurants. 

Tours to the West Coast before and after the conven- 
tion are being handled by American Express. 
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ABA Convention Stresses 


Inflation, Soviet Challenge 





OFFICERS OF THE ABA pictured at the association’s 85th an- 
nual convention in Miami Beach, Florida October 25-28 are, 
from the left: I. B. Betts, ABA treasurer, who is president of 
The American National Bank of Beaumont, Texas; Carl A. 
Bimson, ABA vice president, who is president of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank of Phoenix, Arizona; Merle E. Selecman, ABA 
executive vice president and executive manager; Lee P. Miller, 
outgoing president and president of the Citizens Fidelity Bank 
and Trust Company, Louisville, Kentucky, and new president, 
John W. Remington, president of the Lincoln Rochester Trust 


Company, Rochester, New York. 


Bowikers at the 85th Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Miami Beach October 25- 
28, discussed two great challenges 
confronting the United States—the 
threat of inflation, and the Soviet 
challenge in education, technology, 
ideology, and economics. , 

More than 9,000 bankers, repre- 
senting the United States and a num- 
ber of foreign countries, were regis- 
tered for the convention. 

Dr. Elvis J. Stahr, president of 
West Virginia University, Morgan- 
town, told the convention: “To me, 
the future of the world is shaping up 
much more toward a battle of brains 
than a battle of bombs. Russia, he 
said, “has finally and fully learned 
what we in America learned long ago 
and now have almost been lulled into 
forgetting, that in the high develop- 
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ment of human talent lies the key to 
the future! 

“No nation,” Dr. Stahr, continued, 
“can hope to cope with the complex 
problems of the second half of the 
20th century, and at the same time 
preserve any reality in the ideal of 
self-government, unless that nation 
contains a very substantial percentage 
of highly educated citizens.” 


Progress, Not Hysteria 


Dr. T. Keith Glennan, administra- 
tor, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, asserted that “the 
National Space Program is making 
good, sound progress. It will con- 
tinue to progress at an accelerating 
pace. We do not intend to whine or 
grow hysterical every time the Rus- 
sians score. We do not intend to rush 
pell-mell into makeshift space ‘spec- 
taculars’ in hopes of topping each 


@ 


Soviet space success. But I can assure 
you that we do not intend for long ‘ 
to run second in any phase of space 
exploration. 

“Time”, he declared, “is the key | 
element, and in time the United States 
will prevail over the present challenge 
in space as it has other equally harsh 
challenges in the past.” 


Economic Struggle 


Although we must be strong in 
military defense, said Herbert V. 
Prochnow, vice president of The First 
National Bank of Chicago, “it seems 
certain that the struggle for world 
leadership will be determined to a 
significant degree by economic pow- ' 
er.” 

Mr. Prochnow outlined an 11-point 
economic program, We must, he said: 
“(1) Balance the budget with a sur- 
plus in good times to offset deficits « 
in periods of declining business. (2) 
Remove the ceiling on interest rates 
on longer term federal securities so 
the major capitalist power of the 
world can manage its debt properly 
... (3) Reduce sharply the expendi- 
tures under the farm program that 
now encourage production of agri- 
cultural products for which there is 
no market except a government stock- 
pile... . (4) Recognize the wisdom 
of ultimately reducing the corporate 
income tax rate of 52 per cent... 
(5) Keep clearly in mind the objec- 
tive of ultimately reducing personal 
income taxes so the people can save 
more and can further raise their 
standards of living. (6) Eliminate 
every form of waste and extravagance 
both in government and in private 
economy. (7) Sell American goods 
far more aggressively in foreign mar- 
kets ... (8) Determine whether there 
are now monopoly powers in labor or 
business which operate to the serious ‘ 
detriment of the national economy. 


(9) Reassess the federal program of 
grants, aid, and loans .. . (10) rg 4 
vise the tax laws relative to deprecia- 


tion to permit the earlier replacement 
of obsolete equipment. (11) Oppose 
vigorously the policy of easy and 


} 
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cheap money in times of business 
boom.” 


Need Sound Money: Miller 


The ABA’s outgoing president, Lee 
P. Miller, president of the Citizens 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, said that “at 
the heart of our economic strength, I 
believe, is the soundness of our gov- 
ernment’s finances, and the soundness 
of our money. No country has ever 
achieved its potential without sound 
and stable money. On the contrary, 
economies have stagnated and na- 
tions have collapsed for the want of 
sound money. 

“That is why,” Mr. Miller declared, 
“it is so important for our leaders— 
regardless of political affiliation—to 
rally behind the cause of sound mon- 
ey. A progressive weakening the value 
of the dollar can sap our economic 
strength and cause us to lose the 
battle against the forces that seek to 
destroy us. This is something that 
each and every American should be 
made to understand. If they do, then 
I am convinced that they will accept 
the responsibilities placed upon them 
by the circumstances of the times.” 

Mr. Miller also reviewed action 
taken thus far on the Mason Bill, 
which provides for uniform deduc- 
tion for reserves for bad debts for 
commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks, and savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

“In the forthcoming session of the 
Congress, the association intends to 
press for enactment of this bill,” he 
said. “Hearings have not been sched- 
uled, but the whole question of in- 
equities in our tax structure will be 
aired by the Ways and Means Com- 


mittee in November.” 


Goals of USSR 


The Soviet position is not as strong 
as they would like it to be, according 
to General James M. Gavin, executive 
vice president of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Massachusetts. “In 
his very threats, Khrushchev pays us a 
high compliment—if he buries Ameri- 
ca, it will not be until he has incorpo- 
rated into the Russian way of life 
much that is American. Indeed, the 
very goal of Russia’s economic plans 
are stated in terms of equaling or 
surpassing the United States.” 


Much was said on the necessity for 
economic growth without inflation. 
One of the resolutions of the conven- 
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tion stated that “We recognize that 
as bankers and citizens, we have a 
particular responsibility to contribute 
to the achievement of the nation’s 
objective of economic growth by cul- 
tivating an understanding that infla- 
tion makes vigorous and sustained 
growth impossible . . . One of the 
nation’s most critical problems is to 
understand that policies which en- 
courage or permit depreciation of the 
dollar will interfere with sustained 
economic growth and progress. Avoid- 
ance of inflation, therefore, should 
be one of the primary objectives of 
public policies.” 

And Raymond J. Saulnier, chair- 
man of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, said that “we 
will do better in everything if we 
manage to hold costs and prices in 
line. This, I am sure, is the key. We 
not only have to hold them in line, 
but we have to hold them in line long 
enough so that people will get the 
idea that they do live in a world in 
which they can have confidence in 
the stability of costs and prices, and 
not be constantly in fear of an in- 
crease. It is that psychological dif- 
ference that is the important thing. 


“To a certain extent, you can do 
this by policy. Public policy is im- 
portant and so, also, is private policy 
—the policies that are determined by 
private individuals and private groups 
in our society. . . . But I feel sure 
that while policy-making is impor- 
tant in our kind of a world, the im- 
portant thing is that you have public 
support. If you do not have public 
support for the right way, you will 
not succeed. So I want to give every 
possible encouragement that I can 
to the effort that is association has 
embarked upon in its Committee on 
Economic Growth without Inflation.” 


Recession Sign? 


Congressman Albert Rains of Ala- 
bama, a ranking member of the 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and chairman of its Subcom- 
mittee on Housing, expressed con- 
cern that the decline in the rate of 
housing construction might be the 
precursor of economic recession. 

Louis B. Lundborg, outgoing presi- 
dent of the ABA Savings and Mort- 
gage Division, said that our liquid 
savings are not adequate to meet 
future demand. Mr. Lundborg, who 
is executive vice president of Bank 


of America N.T. & S.A., San Fran- 
cisco, said: “‘We must increase our 
interest in raising our productivity, 
in making full use of our resources, 
and in demonstrating that we can 
save in sufficient abundance to be 
able to create the capital that is need- | 
ed to do the job. We cannot afford 
to be complacent about our future 
progress or about the sufficiency of 
our present investment. The simple 
truth is that the current level of our 
liquid savings is not now adequate to 
meet the full requirements of our 
dynamic economy, nor will this same 
dollar amount of savings be adequate 
for future demands. The deficiency is 
broad indeed if we are to achieve any 
of the forecasts that have been made 
for the coming decade.” 

Dr. Paul McCracken, professor of 
business conditions, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, declared that 
“saving does not seem to be on the 
verge of joining dinosaurs or buggy 
whips as relics.” As a nation, he 
continued, “we seem stubbornly to 
have insisted on saving a surprisingly 
stable proportion of our national in- 
come over the decades. I see no evi- 
dence that would suggest any marked 
displacement in these patterns in the 
years that are ahead of us. In fact, 
if there continues to be a brisk de- 
mand for funds, and if we recognize 
the elementary proposition that rapid 
economic growth may well require 
an enlarged flow of saving, those in 
the saving and thrift business may 
well find themselves becoming even 
busier in the future.” 


Inflationary Danger Cited 


Unless our leaders are careful, a 
good deal of the economic growth 
prophesied for the next decade of 
the “soaring sixties” may be simply 
a reflection of further dollar inflation, 
according to Carlysle A. Bethel, out- 
going president of the Trust Divi- 
sion. Mr. Bethel is vice chairman of 
the board and senior trust officer, 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

John S. Coleman, president*of the 
ABA’s National Bank Division, said 
“the danger of inflation, in my judge- 
ment, is one of the greatest threats 
to the welfare of our domestic econo- 
my.” Mr. Coleman, who is chairman 
of the board of the Birmingham (Ala- 
bama) Trust National Bank, warned 

Continued on Page 26 
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223 Banks in 33 States Are 


Newest Members of IBA 


Two hundred and twenty-three 
banks in 33 states are the newest 
members of The Independent Bank- 
ers Association, it was announced by 
Ben DuBois of Sauk Centre, Minne- 
sota, association secretary. Here is 
the list: 

ALABAMA 

Bank of Maplesville, Maplesville 
First National Bank, Mobile 

The Citizens Bank, Oneonta 

Bank of Pine Hill, Pine Hill 

First Farmers & Merchants National 

Bank, Troy 
Bank of Wedowee, Wedowee 
ARKANSAS 
Citizens Bank, Carlisle 
Helena National Bank, Helena 
Arkansas Trust Company, Hot 

Springs 
Citizens Bank, Marion 
The First State Bank, Morrilton 
Bank of Mountain View, Mountain 

View 
Bank of Quitman, Quitman 
COLORADO 
The Peoples Bank, Aurora 
Eastern Colorado Bank, Cheyenne 

Wells 
Fowler State Bank, Fowler 
Middle Park Bank, Granby 
Haxtun Community Bank, Haxtun 
First State Bank, Westminster 
CONNECTICUT 
The Canaan National Bank, Canaan 
Salisbury Bank & Trust Company, 

Lakeville 
FLORIDA 
Crystal River Bank, Crystal River 
Commercial Bank of Miami, Miami 
Munroe & Chambliss National Bank, 

Ocala 
Industrial & Savings Bank, Pensacola 
West Pensacola Bank, West Pensa- 

cola 
ILLINOIS 
Lake View Trust and Savings Bank, 

Chicago 
Michigan Avenue National Bank, 

Chicago 
National Bank of Austin, Chicago 
The National Bank of Decatur, De- 

catur 
National Bank of North Chicago. 

North Chicago 
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State Bank of Oakwood, Oakwood 
State Bank of St. Joseph, St. Joseph 
State Bank of Seaton, Seaton 

The Streator Naiional Bank, Streator 


INDIANA 

Alexandria Banking Company, Alex- 
andria 

Central National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Attica 

Bentonville State Bank, Bentonville 

Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Boon- 
ville 

The Danville State Bank, Danville 

First National Bank, Fortville 

The Citizens State Bank, Hartford 
City 

Leiters Ford State Bank, Leiters Ford 

The First National Bank, Madison 

The First National Bank, Mishawaka 

Merchants National Bank, Muncie 

The Citizens State Bank, Newport 

North Madison State Bank, North 
Madison 

Farmers & Merchants National Bank, 
Rensselaer 

Owen County State Bank, Spencer 


IOWA 

Whitney Loan & Trust Company 
Bank, Atlantic 

Benton County State Bank, Blairs- 
town 

Corwith State Bank, Corwith 

First Trust & Savings Bank, Galva 

Lake City State Bank, Lake City 

State Bank of Ledyard, Ledyard 

Farmers Savings Bank, Steamboat 
Rock 

Exchange State Bank, Wesley 

Williams Savings Bank, Williams 

Security Savings Bank, Williamsburg 


KANSAS 

The Union State Bank, Arkansas City 

City National Bank, Atchison 

The Baileyville State Bank, Bailey- 
ville 

The Guaranty State Bank, Beloit 

The Bremen State Bank, Bremen 

DeSoto State Bank, DeSoto 

The Hoxie State Bank, Hoxie 

Citizens State Bank, Jewell 

Central National Bank, Junction City 

Kanopolis State Bank, Kanopolis 

Kaw Valley State Bank, Kansas City 

The Peoples State Bank, Luray 

Bank of McLouth, McLouth 


, 


The First National Bank, Palco 
First National Bank, Pleasanton 
State Bank of Plevna, Plevna 
Prescott State Bank, Prescott 
The National Bank of America, Sa- 
lina 
The Scandia State Bank, Scandia 
The Stockton National Bank, Stock- 
ton 
The National Bank of Commerce, 
Wellington 


LOUISIANA 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Breaux 
Bridge 

Church Point Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Church Point 

The Farmerville Bank, Farmerville 

The Vernon Bank, Leesville 

Peoples Bank & Trust Company, Min- 
den 

Bank of West Baton Rouge, Port 
Allen 


Bank of Winnfield & Trust Company, 
Winnfield q 


MARYLAND 
Sudlersville Bank of Maryland, Sud- 
lersville 


MASSACHUSETTS 

The Lincoln National Bank, Chelsea 

The Wellesley Trust Company, Wel- 
lesley Hills 

Whitinsville National Bank, Whitins- 


ville 


MICHIGAN 
Union State Bank, Buchanan 
First National Bank, Burr Oak 
Coopersville State Bank, Coopersville 
The Empire State Bank, Empire | 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, “Sa 

Hale @ ® 
State Savings Bank, Lowell ’ 
The First State Bank, Mendon 
Farmers State Bank, Munith 
The Peoples State Bank, New Boston 
The State Savings Bank, Owosso 
Kalamazoo County State Bank, 

Schoolcraft 


MINNESOTA 

First State Bank, Albany 

Security State Bank, Askov 

Metropolitan Airport State Bank, 
Minneapolis 


First State Bank, Wykoff 
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MISSISSIPPI 

Holmes County Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Lexington 

The Bank of Picayune, Picayune 

Bank of Raleigh, Raleigh 

Merchants & Planters Bank, Ray- 
mond 

MISSOURI 

The First National Bank, Cape Gir- 
ardeau 

Citizens Bank of Carl Junction, Carl 
Junction 

First National Bank, Carrollton 

The Bank of Crane, Crane 

The State Bank of Dixon, Dixon 

Garden City Bank, Garden City 

Bank of Grandin, Grandin 

Bank of Holden, Holden 

The Bank of Marquand, Marquand 

Wood and Huston Bank, Marshall 

Martinsburg Bank, Martinsburg 

Farmers State Bank, Schell City 

State Bank of Slater, Slater 

MONTANA 

Commerce Bank & Trust Company, 
Helena 

The State Bank of Somers, Somers 

NEBRASKA 

The Farmers State Bank, Aurora 

Bank of Clarks, Clarks 

The Martell State Bank, Martell 

Plainview State Bank, Plainview 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

White Mountain Trust Company, 
Gorham 

The Lakeport National Bank, Lake- 
port 

NEW JERSEY 

The Summit Trust Company, Summit 

NEW YORK 

Montgomery County Trust Company, 
Amsterdam 

Bank of Babylon, Babylon 

Tanners National Bank, Catskill 

The National Bank of Florida, Flori- 
da 

National Bank of Lake Ronkonkoma, 
Ronkonkoma 

First National Bank, Norfolk 

Bank of Suffolk County, Stony Brook 

NORTH CAROLINA 

First National Bank, Jacksonville 

Swannonoa Bank & Trust Company, 
Swannanoa 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Union State Bank, Hazen 

OHIO 

The Amelia State Bank, Amelia 

The Peoples Bank Company, Canal 
Winchester 

The Clarksburg Commercial Bank, 
Clarksburg 

The First National Bank, Crestline 
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The Farmers State Savings Bank, 
Franklin 

The Pioneer Banking Company, Pio- 
neer 


The First National Bank, Sardinia 


OKLAHOMA 

The First National Bank, Custer City 

Security State Bank, Davenport 

The Bank of Earlsboro, Earlsboro 

The Citizens National Bank, El Reno 

Peoples National Bank, Jet 

Peoples National Bank, Kingfisher 

First National Bank, Moore 

First National Bank at Ponca City, 
Ponca City 

First State Bank, Temple 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Citizens National Bank, Ashland 

The Berwick Bank, Berwick 

The First National Bank & Trust 
Company, Bethlehem 

The Delaware County National Bank, 
Chester 

The Farmers State Savings Bank, 
Delta 

Citizens Trust Company, Harrisburg 

The First National Bank, Hughes- 
ville 

The Leola National Bank, Leola 

The Peoples National Bank, Souder- 
ton 


The First National Bank, Spring Mills 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

M. S. Bailey & Son, Bankers, Clinton 

The Edisto Bank, Denmark 

The Exchange Bank, Estill 

The Peoples Bank, Iva 

Carolina Bank & Trust Company, 
Lamar 

The Bank of Berkeley, Moncks Corner 

The Bank of Commerce, Prosperity 

Bank of Westminster, Westminster 


TENNESSEE 
The First National Bank, Jellico 
Bank of Orlinda, Orlinda 











“, . . and since you seem deter- 
mined to collect this bill, I am en- 
closing a turnip for you to practice 
” 
on. 


TEXAS 

The American National Bank, Amar- 
illo 

The First National Bank, Carthage 

The Citizens National Bank, Green- 
ville 

The First National Bank, Hughes 
Springs 

The First National Bank, Jefferson 

The LeRoy Bank, LeRoy 

The First National Bank, Mineola 

Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Pampa 

First National Bank, Poth 

Citizens State Bank, Royse City 

The First National Bank, Saint Jo 

Kelly Field National Bank, San An- 
tonio 

The Herring National Bank, Vernon 


VERMONT 

Bellows Falls Trust Company, Bel- 
lows Falls 

Enosburg Falls National Bank, Enos- 
burg Falls 


VIRGINIA 

Citizens Bank & Trust Company, 
Clarksville 

Southern Bank of Commerce, Dan- 
ville 

Hallwood National Bank, Hallwood 

State Bank of Keysville, Keysville 

Citizens Bank of South Boston, South 
Boston 

James-York Bank, Williamsburg 

The Farmers Bank, Windsor 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Lincoln National Bank, Hamlin 

First National Bank of Hinton, Hin- 
ton 

The First Huntington National Bank, 
Huntington 

The First National Bank, Kenova 

The First National Bank, Keystone 

The National Bank of Logan, Logan 

Merchants National Bank, Mont- 
gomery 

The Peoples Bank of Mullens, Mullens 

The Bank of War, War 

Bank of White Sulphur Springs, 
White Sulphur Springs 


WISCONSIN 

Baraboo National Bank, Baraboo 

Dairyland State Bank, Bruce 

Commercial State Bank, Iron Ridge 

State Bank of Kewaunee, Kewaunee 

Marion State Bank, Marion 

The Brown Deer Bank, Milwaukee 

Reedsville State Bank, Reedsville 

Peoples Exchange Bank, Thorp 

Bradley Bank, Tomahawk 

Waterford Community Bank, Water- 
ford 

Farmers State Bank, Waunakee 
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HERE’S GERRY MORSE: 
‘COACH’, CAMPER—BANKER 
sateeeseemieiaiiniiiaadiiiiiiiliiaimaiidl 














Board of Directors meetings are old hat to many bankers... but there’s one ‘board’ meeting that Gerry Morse never 
misses. Here, on the front porch of his rambling home in suburban Glencoe, Gerry conducts a very informal meeting 
of the Morse Board of Directors which includes his wife, Betty; Anne, 19; Jim, 17; Ginny, 16; Barbara, 13; Catherine, 
12; Irene, 11; Mary, 9; Pete, 8; John, 7; Connie, 5; Gerry, Jr., 2; and Baby Jean, 1. 





There are thirteen good reasons why Gerry Morse 
of our Correspondent Bank Division works hard 
at his job of ‘selling’ the American National. In 
brief, the ‘reasons’ are his lovely wife, Betty, and 


the twelve Morse children. Folks like Gerry on s 
our staff help make the American National a good bank to do business with A ® 
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Horseback riding is one of the favorite Morse family outdoor sports. On a 
forest preserve trail north of Chicago, Gerry leads a “‘posse” that includes 
Anne, Jim, Ginny and Barbara. 








~~ ings ial a bs a , 
Coaching his children in various sports could be a full- Part of the “Morse Code” of good living are the annual summer vaca- 
time job for Gerry Morse. Luckily, Gerry has a diver- tions. Come camping season, the Morses take to the woods. No hired 





sified background in athletics. Here at the Lake Michigan hands are needed to load the camping equipment on the station wagon. 
beach near his home, he is, preparing to give Mary a Straw-boss Gerry “‘supervises” the packing with Jim, Connie, Peter and 
swimming lesson. ; John doing the “heavy” work. 


American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON * FRANKLIN 2-9200 





American National Bank is fully equipped to provide you with a complete investment 

service, speedy clearance of checks, safekeeping of securities, and integrated foreign 

department information. We will facilitate your transfer of funds, negotiate overline 

loans, supply you with complete and accurate credit information... advise you on public 

relations services, and, of course, provide you with many unusual non-banking serv- 

] ices. More and more banks look to American National for effective service with a mini- 
mum of red tape. We'd like you to look to us for this same kind of friendly cooperation. 
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THE EDITOR 


ALONG WITH MOST PEOPLE, we never lack for reading 
material. On all days except the rare occasions when we 
have been particularly diligent about 
clearing our desk, it is well laden 
with paper—articles that will find 
their way into THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER, press releases, magazines 
and newspapers, including the Sun- 
day edition of The New York Times 
with its 250-plus pages, and assorted 
other stuff. We have a practiced eye 
for the material that is of little in- 
terest to us and dispose of it quickly. 
Conversely, we read many things with great care and 
appreciation, including once each year an item we never 
thought we’d enjoy, namely, a convention program. 

The program that rates as good reading with us is 
that describing the annual convention of the Iowa Bank- 
ers Association, held November 1-4 this year at Des 
Moines. The program is the most complete we’ve ever 
read and is written in a courtly style that labels it as 
the work of Frank Warner, the veteran and able secretary 
of the association who’s been with the organization for 
43 years. 

We found the advance copy of the program so 
interesting this year that we attended the conven- 
tion. It was first class. 

The social highlight was the BIG cocktail party we 
attended one evening. This was the marathon-type cock- 
tail party (two hours) and it was complete with delicious 
snacks. 

Since this was our first brush with a cocktail party 
of such duration and attended by so many people (1,750), 
we kept our beady little eyes open and can report the 
following: 

@ Those who prefer assorted nuts (cashews, almonds, 
pecans, etc.) with their drinks constitute a very small 
minority. 

@ Shrimp, dripping “hot” sauce, was the most popular 
single food item among a large assortment. 

@ Liver paste scuffs into carpet better than anything, 
while shrimp is extremely messy. Ditto for smoked sal- 
mon and potato chips. 

@ The best way to get food when there’s a large 
crowd is to snatch it from the tray of a waitress on 
her way to the buffet table. 

@ The closer the cutoff hour, the greater the thirst. 


@ Don’t bring a decibel meter to such an affair—it’d 
break. 





MR. BELL 
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By HOWARD BELL 


QUICK SQUELCH 
A sales tax annoys us. Buying a 25-cent magazine in 
Des Moines, we dropped a quarter on the counter and 
started to walk away, but came to a halt when the little 
old lady clerk said, “And a one-cent tax, please.” 
“God bless Iowa,” we muttered, reaching in our pocket. 
She replied, “/ agree with you, sir; it’s a fine place.” 


* ok * 


WONDER WHEN the New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee to Revise the Banking Law is going to trot out 
its latest proposal to make the Empire State a happy hunt- 
ting ground for bank holding companies and branch bank 
systems wanting to expand into lush new territories? 

From here it appears that announcement of the bill’s 
terms will be delayed until the legislature convenes in 
January. This timing would make it more difficult for 
independents and others to mobilize effective opposition 
against the bill. 

No matter what the timing, our hat goes off to Arthur 
Roth, president of the Franklin Square (Long Island) 
National Bank, for his vigorous campaign to preserve 
equitable rules for banking in New York State. 


* oo 


PSYCHIATRIC CORNER 


A sad looking man was shown into the psychiatrist’s 
office. He said, “I’ve lost all desire to go on, doctor. Life 
has become too hectic, too confused.” 

The doctor was sympathetic. “J understand. We all 
have our problems. You'll neéd a year or two of treat- 
ments at $50 a week.” 

There was a pause. Said the patient, “Well, that solves 
your problem, Doc. How about mine?” 


* Ke * 


THOSE NEWS STORIES of quiz show rigging detailed 
before a Congressional committee made good reading. 
Anything with the taint of scandal always does. News- 
papers were happy to give the stories a good ride for 
another reason—the Congressional investigation discredit- 
ed television, which competes with newspapers for the 
advertising dollar. 

The sad mess spotlighted by the committee is sympto- 
matic of morals in America. 

One facet of the hearing that caught our fancy 
had nothing to do with quiz shows. We’re referring 
to the charge, from a competing glass company, 
as we understand it, that those TV commercials 
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showing distortion-free Libby-Owens-Ford glass in 
automobiles were photographed through open win- 
dows. It was further charged that the shots of 
glass other than L-O-F were taken through a spe- 
cial distortion lens. 

In similar vein, how about those commercials showing 
the vigorously foaming glass of beer? Admen will tell 
you the beer is made more bubbly by placing a salt 
tablet in the glass beforehand. 

One more: Cigarette ashes on a salad in a color ad 
make the “roquefort cheese” stand out more prominently. 


* Kx 
THOSE HYBRID WORDS 


Nat enough to give us a nervous twitch but sufficient to 
produce a wince are the efforts of those who coin new 
words to describe a product, service or business. Ex- 
ample: “Fabuluscious,” for a cosmetic. Another word 
that hasn’t yet received full acceptance from us is “Agri- 
business.” 


* kK * 


A TRANSIT STRIKE in Minneapolis-St. Paul forced thous- 
ands to devise a new way of getting to work. Among 
them: William F. Kunze, vice president of the Marquette 
National Bank, Minneapolis, who walked the four miles 
between his home and the bank in an hour. He’s 88 
years old. “I believe everyone should do more walking,” 
says Mr. Kunze, who has been in banking since 1916 
and whose political activity included a term as mayor 
of Minneapolis (1929-31) and one in the legislature 
(1910-12.) 

* 


CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 


For the man who has everything: A calendar to remind 
him when the payments are due. 


eke 


HOW ABOUT THIS for a tax dodge? The scheme works 
thus: Borrow money to buy United States securities, such 
as Federal Land Bank bonds or Treasury notes or bonds, 
use the securities as collateral, but deduct the interest 
paid on the loan. 

Since the securities are regularly sold at a profit, 
taxes are paid on the capital gain and on the interest 
income from the Federal notes. Deduction of the loan 
interest, however, has enabled a number of individuals, 
many of them in the entertainment field, to write off part 
of the cost of a sure-thing investment. 

Apparently, however, Uncle Sam doesn’t relish 
this role of helping the taxpayer get some extra 
money. Tax court records in Washington show 
that the Government is claiming hefty amounts 
from a number of well-known people who have 
tried the routine. 

Some of the people involved and the claims: Gordon 
McRae and his wife, Sheila, $250,832 for the years 1955- 
57; George Cukor, screen director, $249,269; Sammy 
Cahn, the songwriter and his wife, Gloria, $60,054. Other 
celebrities involved in similar cases: Van Johnson, Nan- 
ette Fabray, Phil Harris and Alice Faye, John Wayne, 
Cornel Wilde, Jean Wallace, Doris Day, Marty Melcher 


and Gene Autry. Quite an impressive list, isn’t it? 
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HEALTH OBSERVATION 
You can tell how healthy a man is by what he takes 


two at a time—stairs or pills. 


x kk * 


BRIEFLY NOTED 


If red tape were rocket power, American might have 
gotten to the moon ahead of Russia. By latest count, 
there are 61 organizations and committees concerned 
with the space and missile effort. . . . Thanks to farm 
science, the beef we eat today is leaner and tastier than 
beef you could buy 20 years ago. The same is true of 
pork. Five years ago, 43 to 45 per cent of a hog was 
turned into “meaty” pork cuts; today the average is 
about 50 per cent. 

Termites cause about $250,000 worth of damage a 
day in the U. S. alone. The wood-loving insects thrive 
wherever the weather is not too cold. We think of Mos- 
cow as being frigid, but there are termites there, too. . . . 
Smoking is more of a health menace than radioactive fall- 
out, according to Boston Chest Surgeon Richard Over- 
holt. Long use of tobacco can cut the average life span 
by as much as nine years, he says. 


Mail that ends up in the dead letter office is in- 
creasing by the carload. Postmen were unable to 
deliver 24,054,103 letters and 622,356 packages 
in the past year because of “careless mailing prac- 
tices.” 

Another birthday that slipped by quietly last month 
was the 76th anniversary of standard time. Before No- 
vember 18, 1883, a traveler who crossed the country by 
train had to change his watch 20 times. A railroad man, 
William F. Allen, promoted the idea of dividing the 
country into four time zones. Wish daylight savings time 
would work on the same basis. 

The average American citizen is not the world’s big- 
gest meat eater. We rank fifth here, with a per capita 
annual consumption of about 160 pounds. Argentina, 
where consumption is 242 pounds per capita, is first. 
Other countries ranking ahead of the U. S. include New 
Zealand, 229 pounds; Australia, 221 pounds and Uruguay, 
168 pounds. . . . In Communist Czechoslovakia, an indi- 
vidual who is judged “conscientious and hardworking” 
is allowed to buy on the instalment plan, providing he 
can produce a 25 per cent down payment. 

An estimated 13 million Americans will travel round 
the world next year, according to an American Express 
Company estimate. Some 10,000 will be air travelers, 
while the other 3,000 will go by boat. The air globe- 
trotter will spend from $2,000 to $6,000, while the aver- 
age seagoing passenger will spend more time as well as 
money, up to $7,500. It takes only 72 hours of flying 
time to circle the globe by jet. 

If your property has been damaged by the “sonic 
boom” of an airplane cracking the sound barrier, that 
constitutes a deductible casualty loss, according to In- 
ternal Revenue Service. . . . Business spending for new 
plant and equipment is expected to show a strong upsurge 
in 1960, to a total of $37.3 billion, up about 10 per cent 


from this year. 
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Kiews, Rls tis C. Me- 
Ilree, vice president of the First State 
Bank of Kiowa, has been elected pres- 
ident to succeed the late L. W. Stev- 
ens. 

Mrs. F. E. Stevens, widow of Mr. 
Stevens, has been elected vice presi- 
dent. L. D. Stevens remains cashier, 
and Berniece Wetzel was named as- 
sistant cashier. 


San Francisco, California— 
This city has taken to the game of 
dominoes even more enthusiastically 
than it has to the San Francisco 
Giants. 

And since dominoes is based on 
arithmetic and combinations of num- 
bers, it’s only logical a banker should 
be an authority on the matter. 

That’s what Dominic C. Armanino 
has become. Assistant vice president 
of the American Trust Company, Mr. 
Armanino has written a book on the 
game, the first complete one ever of- 
fered. Called Dominoes—Five-Up 
and Other Games, the book is pub- 
lished by David McKay Company, 
Inc., New York. 

Mr. Armanino’s friends and busi- 
ness associates testify he really knows 
his subject. 

os 


Santa Monica, California — 
Ralph W. Kiewit, director and former 
president of Peter Kiewit Sons’ Com- 
pany, one of the largest construction 
companies in the world, has been 
elected chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of Santa Monica Bank it was 
announced by Aubrey E. Austin, Jr., 
president. Mr. Kiewit has been a 
member of the bank’s board since 
August 1955, and succeeds the late 
Samuel J. Crawford, dean of the 
Santa Monica legal profession who 
died suddenly on September 15, 
1959, 
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New York, we York—John B. 
Schoenfeld has been elected vice pres- 
ident of the Trade 
Bank and Trust 
Company, it was 
announced by 
Henry L. Schenk, 
president. Mr. 
Schoenfeld is for- 
mer vice presi- 
dent and secre- 
tary-treasurer of 
MR. SCHOENFELD = Forstmann Wool- 
ens and has been vice president and 
member of the board of directors of 
L. F. Dommerich & Company, Inc. He 
is also a former president, and chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
New York Institute of Credit and has 
served as a member of its board of 
trustees. 

His activities include membership 
or directorship in many business and 
professional organizations, and he is a 
veteran of World War II during 
which time he served in the Europe- 
an Theatre. 


St. ie ee pee 
Bank & Trust Company of Wellston 
will increase its capital stock from 
$750,000 to $975,000 by the issuance 
of 3,000 10 per cent shares to share- 
holders of record as of January 4, 
1960, a spokesman for the board of 
directors announced. 

In addition, 6,000 new shares of 
capital stock will be sold by subscrip- 
tion to shareholders of record on Janu- 
ary 4 in exercise of their pre-emptive 
rights at $80 a share. This would 
provide $330,000 in excess of the par 
value which would be added to sur- 
plus. 

& 


Birmingham, Alabama—Henry 
A. Leslie, trust officer of the Birming- 
ham Trust National Bank, has been 
appointed to the committee on juris- 
prudence and law reform by the 
Alabama State Bar Association. Mr. 
Leslie’s term expires August 1, 1962, 
according to J. Kirkman Jackson, 
State Bar president. 





BIDS HAVE BEEN AWARDED and construction begun on the 
new building for Security Bank & Trust Company of Bozeman, 
Montana. Cost of the project will be near $500,000, according 
to J. D. Street, president. The two-story structure, with com- 
plete modern banking facilities, will be ready for occupancy 


in the fall of 1960. 
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San Diego, California—Ander- 
son Borthwick, president of The First 
National Trust and Savings Bank of 
San Diego, has announced that Percy 
B. Harrison will be the manager of 
the bank’s new Encinitas branch. 

The new office will have approxi- 
mately 5,000-square-feet of floor 
space and is due for completion late 
this year. _ 

Mr. Harrison, assistant manager 
of First National’s La Mesa branch, 
joined the staff in August of 1942. 
He was named assistant branch man- 
ager in 1949 and in January of 1952 
was elected assistant cashier. 

The new Encinitas office will fea- 
ture a separate escrow and confer- 
ence room, a spacious lobby and safe 
deposit department. Additional fea- 
tures will include a drive-up window, 
a night depository and all the most 
modern conveniences including air- 
conditioning. 

The office will be constructed of 
concrete block and veneered with 
Norman brick. Ample parking will be 
provided on the 20,000-square foot 
site. 

» 


Wauchula, Florida—Steuart P. 
Hicks was recently elected president 
of the First Na- 
tional Bank here. 
He assumed his 
new duties No- 
vember 1. Mr. 
Hicks had been 
vice president of 
the Culpeper Na- 
tional Bank of 
Culpeper, Virgin- 
ia since 1957. He 
has been in the banking business 
since 1946, when, following 27 
months service with the U. S. Navy, 
he became associated with the De- 
positors Bank of Lynchburg, Virginia. 
He was elected vice president and 
director there in 1953, and executive 
vice president in 1955. When the 
Depositors Bank consolidated with 
the Peoples National Bank & Trust 
Company of Lynchburg in 1956, Mr. 
Hicks was made vice president, a 
member of the executive committee, 
and a member of the board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Hicks has been active as a 
member of the Blue Ridge Clearing 
House Association and as secretary 
of Group IV of the Virginia Bankers 


Association. 
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Chicago, Illinois—Two promi- 
nent Chicago bankers and an ac- 
counting executive were co-chairmen 
of the annual fall conference of 
Northwestern University’s Institute 
for Management held October 29-31 
at the Hotel Ambassador, Chicago. 

They were Robert A. Bachle, vice- 
president of the National Boulevard 
Bank. of Chicago; Donald M. Gra- 
ham, vice-president of the Continen- 
tal Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago, and John S. 
Darling, partner in Price Waterhouse 
and Company. 

Attending the three-day conference 
were more than 100 top business 
executives from the nation and 
abroad. The conference was based on 
the theme “Decision Making in a 
World of Tensions,” and featured 
talks by experts in the fields of busi- 
ness and labor. John E. Peterson, was 
director of the Institute. 


Troy, Ohio—Versatile is the word 
for John Hanner, vice president of 
the Troy Citizens Bank. Without a 
fumble, Mr. Hanner served as chair- 
man of the. United States Twirling 
Association convention which was 
held at Troy. 

The event, sponsored by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Junior Cham- 
ber, drew baton twirlers from across 
the nation. Mr. Hanner praised local 
citizens for their fine cooperation. 


Omaha, Nebraska—The Nebras- 
ka Bankers Association, meeting here, 
elected E. M. Black, executive vice 
president of First National Bank, 
Fullerton, as its president for the 
coming year. 

Mr. Black succeeds H. E. Roe, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Bank of Ben- 
nington, Bennington. Other officers 
elected were Minor Baird, president, 
Farmers State Bank, Superior, vice 
president; and John M. Shomsey, 
executive vice president, Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, treasurer. 





Spring Green, Wisconsin — 
Vernon R. Olson estimates he has 
made better than 
240 farm calls 
since June 15 as 
agricultural agent 
for the Farmers 
State Bank of 
Spring Green. 
Mr. Olson, a 
1951 graduate of 
the University of 
Wisconsin, joined 
the bank on that date. He had worked 
as a county agricultural agent four 
years, and as sales representative of 
the Midland Cooperatives four years. 
He also writes a column in the local 
paper entitled, “Across the Fence.” 


MR. OLSON 


Emmetsburg, lowa — K. A. 
Reeves, vice president and cashier of 
the Iowa Trust & Savings Bank here, 
died suddenly October 17. 

Mr. Reeves had joined the bank 
in 1930 as a janitor and a part-time 
clerk following his graduation from 
high school, and he rose to the vice 
presidency. 

Charles J. Spies, president, said, 
“In our opinion, he was one of the 
most competent country bankers in 
the state of lowa.” 


Putnam, Connecticut — More 
than 1,500 persons attended the open 
house of the newly-renovated Citizens 
National Bank when it opened Sep- 
tember 26, according to Albert H. 
Williams, president. 

Among the guests were John M. 
Dempsey, mayor of Putnam and Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of Connecticut, and 
executive officers of many banks. 

The renovation program included 
enlargement of lobby space; more 
teller stations; expansion the loan, 
trust and new accounts departments; 
and adoption of 9-5 hours on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fri- 
days and 9-12 hours on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. 








“STRONG FRIEND OF THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER” f 
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NEWLY-ELECTED OFFICERS of the Iowa Bankers Association 
are, from left, Clifford C. Fritcher, vice president and treasurer, 
and R. R. Schroeder, president. Mr. Fritcher is vice president 
of the Security Trust and Savings Bank at Storm Lake and 
Mr. Schroeder is executive vice president of the Iowa County 
Savings Bank at Marengo. The 73rd annual convention, held 
November 1-4 in Des Moines, set an attendance record of 3,994. 


Mount Dora, Florida—aAllan H. 
Seabrook was recently advanced from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of 
Mount Dora. Mr. Seabrook is also 
vice president of the Lake and Sump- 
ter Chapters of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. 


St. Louis Park, Minnesota— 
An open house with gifts and refresh- 
ments for visitors are planned by the 
Citizens State Bank when it celebrates 
its tenth anniversary January 16. 

Lawrence Solarz and Ralph Spear- 
ing are co-chairmen of the anniver- 
sary celebration. 


Anoka, Minnesota — The State 
Bank of Anoka has begun an ex- 
tensive modernization program which 
will add approximately 2,000 square 
feet of floor space to the bank. 

J. J. Schmidt, president, said the 
modernization will include a new en- 
trance, facing the exterior of the 
building with Bedford stone and ther- 
mopane glass, and enlarging the lob- 
by, adding four teller windows, a 
new vault, and installing an em- 
ployes’ lounge upstairs. 

The project will include recessed 
lighting, air conditioning and zoned 
heating. 
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Franklin Park, Illinois — Her- 
bert Beck, president of The Franklin 
Park Bank, was the principal speaker 
at a meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Cook County Bankers Federation No- 
vember 2 here. 

Mr. Beck’s topic was “The Seminar 
for Senior Bank Officers at Harvard.” 

The Seminar is sponsored by the 
Independent Bankers Association. 
The Third Annual Seminar will be 
held August 21-September 2, 1960 
at Harvard University. 





Dallas, Texas—Calvin R. E. 
Stone has been promoted to vice pres- 
ident and loan officer and administra- 
tor of the credit department of the 
Texas Bank & Trust Company, it was 
announced in a joint statement made 
by W. W. Overton, Jr., chairman of 
the board, and C. B. Peterson, Jr., 
president. 

Mr. Stone has been with the bank 
for six years. He is a native of Okla- 
homa. He attended the University of 
Oklahoma, and holds a B.S. degree 
from Oklahoma A&M and has a grad- 
uate certificate from the American 
Institute of Banking. 

During World War II, Mr. Stone 
served in the Army Air Corps in 
Europe. He is active in community 
and professional circles. 


San Diego, California — Two 
promotions within the United States 
National Bank were recently an- 
nounced by M. N. Wilson, president. 

Herman Lederer was appointed as- 
sistant auditor to work out of the 
Monrovia office. He has worked for 
the bank for the past nine years, serv- 
ing as assistant manager at the El 
Monte and Arcadia offices. He attend- 
ed California State Polytechnic Col- 
lege in San Dimas two years and 
spent one year at Sawyers Business 
College where he specialized in ac- 
counting. 

Miss Madeline Swortwood has been 
named escrow officer for the La Jolla 
office. She has been with the bank 
three years. She is a graduate of 
Northwestern University. 

















AN OPEN HOUSE to celebrate a move to new quarters was 
held by The First International Bank of Watford City, North 
Dakota. The bank was organized in 1910, and a small frame 
building was its first quarters. O. N. Stenehjem is president, 
and his sons, Lee M. Stenehjem and Vince Stenehjem are vice 
presidents. Lee Stenehjem is North Dakota director for the 
Independent Bankers Association. 
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St. Louis Park, Minnesota— 
Charles A. Lovejoy has been ap- 
pointed instalment loan officer of the 
Citizens State Bank here, according 
to C. T. Holberg, president. Mr. Love- 
joy, a native of Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, was employed by the Nation- 
al Bank of South Dakota in Sioux 
Falls from 1950-58, and then with the 
Jamestown National Bank of James- 
town, North Dakota for a year and a 
half prior to accepting his present po- 
sition. 

He is a graduate of Augustana Col- 
lege of Sioux Falls and a veteran of 


World War II. 
a 


Chicago, Illinois—The La Salle 
National Bank of Chicago has an- 
nounced the appointment of Max L. 
Baughman, vice president as head of 
the bank’s international division. 

According to Harold Meidell, presi- 
dent, the appointment was occasioned 
by the rapid expansion of La Salle’s 
foreign banking activities, brought 
about by completion of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and the growing sig- 
nificance of Chicago as a world port. 

Mr. Baughman, a graduate of Har- 
vard College and the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Business, has been 
with the bank since 1953. He was ap- 
pointed vice president in 1956. 


San Diego, California — Ten 
staff members of The First National 
Trust and Savings Bank of San 
Diego have received promotions. The 
announcement was made by Ander- 
son Borthwick, president, following 
a meeting of the executive committee 
of the board of directors. 


Promoted to the position of opera- 
tions officer were Guy C. Eagan, 
George C. Gowland, Louis J. Haak, 
David E. Hamilton, Erwin C. Horton, 
Richard F. Irion, Warren A. Jenkins, 
Dale N. Noble, Glenn E. Sundvold 
and James L. Unroe. 

Messers. Eagan, Hamilton, Horton 
and Noble are with the bank’s main 
office at 5th and Broadway in San 
Diego; Mr. Gowland is with the 
bank’s North Park branch and Mr. 
Haak is with First National’s branch 
in East San Diego. Serving with the 
bank’s El Cajon branch are Messers. 
Jenkins and Unroe; Mr. Irion is with 
the Oceanside branch and Mr. Sund- 
vold is with the National City branch. 
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Orange, Texas — Purchase of 
controlling stock interest in the First 
National Bank and discontinuance 
of plans to proceed with a state-char- 
tered bank were announced recently 
by Mr. and Mrs. H. J. Lutcher Stark. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stark bought the 
stock of Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Odom, 
Rucie E. Odom, Alan Cameron, E. I. 
Hardy, and W. G. Thornell, all of 
Orange, and of B. D. Orgain, Dr. G. 
B. Stephens and H. W. Miller, all of 
Beaumont. 

Following the transaction, a new 
board of directors and officers were 
installed, including two directors 
from the previous board. The latter 
are Jules Davis, Sr., and Shon Hud- 
son. Mr. Hudson retains his position 
as vice president and trust officer. 

New officers include Mrs. Nelda C. 
Stark, president; H. J. Lutcher Stark, 
chairman of the board; and John C. 
McDonald, executive vice president 





f month winds up what, for 


want of a better phrase, might be 
described as a most interesting 
year. Dominating our thoughts, of 
course, was the magnetic ink char- 
acter recognition program, which 
is now getting off the ground and 
promises to accelerate fast in the 
year coming up. The new check 
handling equipment is out of this 
world, and to see it in operation is 
to be convinced that we are indeed 
on the threshold of a new era in 
bank operations. 


During the latter part of the year the 
spotlight was directed on printers, 
primarily because, with the machines 
perfected, bankers wanted to be as- 
sured that the proper fuel needed 
to drive them would be available. 
We make that fuel, and we are 
pleased to report that we are mak- 
ing it better than we were at the 
beginning of the year. We are en- 
couraged to believe that improve- 
ment will continue. 


Despite the great amount of time 
devoted to magnetic ink research 


and trust officer. 

Directors are Clyde V. McKee, 
Frank W. Hustmyre, Ken Lakin, Bill 
Butler, Claude Keeland, Mr. David 
and Mr. Hudson. 

With the purchase of controlling 
interest of the First National Bank, 
Mr. and Mrs. Stark disclosed they 
were giving up plans for the state- 
chartered Bank of Orange which they 
had proposed to open, but they said 
stockholders in the Bank of Orange 
could change their investment into 
stock of the First National if they 
desired. 

The First National was organized 
in 1889, with H. J. Lutcher as first 
president. W. H. Stark was the second 
president. The Stark family con- 
trolled the bank until 1950, when it 
was sold to Galveston interests. In 
1957 it was purchased by a new 
group of investors, with the Odoms 
controlling the bank. 




























and experimentation, we completed 
a fine new building in Cleveland, 
opened a facility in Detroit, ac- 
quired land for an administration 
building in St. Paul, purchased new 
equipment equal to three times our 
depreciation, expanded our staff in 
a substantial way, served more banks 
than in any previous year, and, un- 
less we miss our guess, will prob- 
ably make a little profit. 


Yes, it has been a most interesting 
year, but it may prove to have been 
tame compared to the year ahead. 
We expect to see our facilities over- 
taxed in some of our plants and we 
are making plans to spread the work 
whenever this occurs. In fact, even 
now we are processing a large order 
simultaneously in three plants, and 
we could use all ten if it became 
necessary. We think perhaps 1960 
will be a trying year, but it certainly 
will be challenging and we are con- 
fident it will be rewarding in many 
ways. And, more important than 
anything else, it will be the year 
when the bank check, at long last, 
attains the stature it merits. 














Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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SHOWN WITH THE ‘1959 GUARANTY BANKERS’ American 
Legion baseball team is R. J. Castille in the mufti at the right 
of the top row. Mr. Castille is president of the Guaranty Bank 
& Trust Company of Lafayette, Louisiana. 





CLEAN-LINED and without a trace of the superfluous is the 
new Peoples Bank and Trust Company of Madisonville, Ken- 
tucky which was designed by Bank Building & Equipment Cor- 
poration of America. The bank’s new quarters provide one 





drive-up unit and off-street parking for 21 cars. 





FRED W. WINTER accepts a watch from Dr. F. C. Totten, 
president of the Bank of Lemmon, Lemmon, South Dakota, 
as a going away present after 11 years service as assistant 
cashier. Mr. Winter is going to open a bank in Jordan, Mon- 
tana. At right is C. O. Peterson, cashier of the Bank of Lem- 
mon. Other changes at the bank were the advancement of 
William H. Schmagel to assistant cashier, Vincent Peterson 
to managership of the insurance department, and Mrs. Shirley 
Harris to head teller. 
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Los Angeles, California—More 
than 150 community bankers gather- 
ed at the Disneyland Hotel for the 
October dinner meeting of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
Southern California. 

The dinner was held in connection 
with the fourth annual IBA Work- 
shop, a three-day session of classes 
designed to instruct employes in mod- 
ern banking methods and techniques. 
Joseph E. Burger, director of public 
relations for H. V. Nootbaar and 
Company, Pasadena, was the princi- 
pal speaker. 

Austin W. Ehrman, executive vice 
president of The First National Bank 
of Ontario and IBA president, pre- 
sided at the dinner and introduced 
the 50 workshop students. Arrange- 
ments for the workshop were made 
by Richard E. Dickinson, vice presi- 
dent, Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Long Beach. 


Madison, Minnesota — Mrs. 
Lydia Helseth Anderson, 58, died 
October 4 in Madison. 

She was vice president and director 
of the State Bank of Madison. Sur- 
viving her are her husband Meredith 
A. Anderson who is president of the 
bank, a son and daughter and two 
grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held October 
7 in the Faith Lutheran Church in 
Madison, and burial was at Madi- 
son. 


Denver, Colorado—Eugene H. 
Adams, a 47-year-old native of Den- 
ver, became the sixth president of 
The First National Bank of Denver 
October 8. 

Mr. Adams succeeded John Evans, 
who resigned. Mr. Evans was elected 
honorary chairman of the board. Mr. 
Adams, like Mr. Evans, was president 
of The International Trust Company 
before coming to the First National 
Bank of Denver. 

Mr. Adams started with The Inter- 
national Trust Company in 1934 fol- 
lowing his graduation from Yale Uni- 
versity. He served as assistant trust 
officer from 1939-44 and as trust offi- 
cer and director from 1944-51. He 
was president of The International 
Trust from 1951 until 1958 when his 
bank merged with The First National 
Bank of Denver. 
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Odessa, Texas—Controlling in- 
terest in the First National Bank of 
Andrews has been sold by the J. E. 
Parker Family to individuals who 
control the First National Bank of 
Odessa and the National Bank of 
Odessa. 

Under the purchase agreement, 
completed early in October, the First 
National Bank of Andrews becomes 
an affiliate of the First National Bank 
of Odessa. 

The announcement was made joint- 
ly by H. H. Simmons, president of 
the Odessa Bank, and Raymond H. 
Bristow, newly-elected president of 
the Andrews Bank. Mr. Bristow was 
formerly executive vice president. He 
succeeds Jackson E. Parker who re- 
signed as president, but who will re- 
main as a member of the board of 
directors. 

Mr. Simmons was elected inactive 
vice president of the Andrews bank, 
but no other changes were made 
among either the officers or board of 
directors. 

Other officers of the Andrews bank 
are Robert M. Burns, Jr., vice presi- 
dent; Guy McGill, inactive vice pres- 
ident; Evans Holland, cashier, and 
F. W. Hoermann, assistant cashier. 

Directors are Jackson Parker, Guy 
McGill, J. R. Martin, Jr., William A. 
Hutcheson, Max E. Ramsey, Raymond 
H. Bristow, Neil Hayes and James A. 
Ulmer. 

e 


Allen, Nebraska — William L. 
Snyder began as a teller with the Se- 
curity State Bank of Allen on Oc- 
tober 1. He succeeded Kenneth L. 
Linafelter who resigned from the 
bank after 11 years to go into in- 
surance sales. Mr. Snyder is a gradu- 


ate of Allen High School. 
3s 


San Diego, California—Thomas 
E. Shelton, formerly assistant vice 
president and manager of instalment 
loans at Geneva Springs Savings and 
Trust Company, Geneva, Ohio, has 
been appointed a senior administra- 
tive assistant in the commercial loan 
department of the San Diego Trust 
and Savings Bank, it was announced 
by J. W. Sefton, Jr., president. 

Mr. Shelton, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia’s School of Con- 
sumer Banking, also has managed 
the Palmer First National Bank and 
Trust Company’s credit collection de- 
partment in Sarasota, Florida. 
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Rochester, Minnesota — Ray 
Aune, who calls himself the “barn- 
yard ambassa- 
dor” of the Olm- 
stead County 
Bank & Trust 
Company, was 
recently the sub- 
ject of an article 
entitled, “I Bring 
the Bank to the 
Farm,” which 
appeared in 
Hoard’s Dairyman. Mr. Aune, a na- 
tive of Starbuck, Minnesota, and a 
graduate of the University of Minne- 
sota, had been a county agricultural 
agent 33 years before joining the 
Olmstead County Bank. The article 
explained how Mr. Aune helps ad- 
vise area farmers get the most return 
for their work and investment. 





MR. AUNE 


Chicago, Illinois—O. Paul Deck- 
er, president, announced the election 
of William J. Scott as vice president 
in the commercial loan department, 
National Boulevard Bank of Chicago, 
effective November 2, 1959. 

Mr. Scott had been serving as a 
special assistant to the U. S. Attorney 
and is also chairman of the board of 
Holiday Travel House in Chicago. 
He was formerly associated with 
American National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago in their com- 
mercial loan department and as di- 
rector of public relations. Prior to 
that time, Mr. Scott was director 
of public relations at LaSalle Nation- 


al Bank of Chicago. 
8 


Bay St. Louis, Mississippi— 
William McKinley was President of 
the United States and the Tsar of 
Russia had called a Universal Peace 
Conference at the Hague when the 
Hancock Bank opened its doors here. 

Now celebrating its 60th anniver- 
sary, the bank has grown from its 
original resources of $18,000 to over 
$30 million. 

Peter Hellwege was the first presi- 
dent of the bank, which was first 
named the Hancock County Bank. 
Leo W. Seal is now president. Mr. 
Seal entered the bank as an assistant 
cashier in 1919. He was made cashier 
in 1921, and president in 1932. He is 
a former president of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association. 


Marshall, Texas—The Marshall 
National Bank recently observed its 
70th anniversary, according to V. H. 
Hackney, president. 

W. C. Pierce, one of the founders, 
served as president from 1889 to 
1915. His son, W. C. Pierce, Jr. was 
president from 1928 to 1947. 

Mr. Hackney said the Marshall Na- 
tional now has resources of more 
than $13 million, The bank’s first re- 
port of condition in 1889 showed to- 
tal resources of $67,589.27. The an- 
niversary was marked with the publi- 
cation of a historical booklet of Har- 
rison County. 


® 
Los Angeles, California— The 


Bank of Pico Rivera recently cele- 
brated its ninth anniversary. 

A community-owned bank and a 
member of the Independent Bankers 
Association of Southern California, 
the bank now has resources of $10,- 
150,812, an increase of almost $2 
million of over a year ago, according 
to H. P. Madson, president. 

“We feel our steady growth is due 
to public confidence,” Mr. Madson 
states. “We have the complete back- 
ing of our city and its people because 
our services not only provide for pres- 
ent needs, but anticipate future 
growth.” 

Other officers are B. V. Brasher, 
F. S. Taylor and Victor S. Reiter, vice 
presidents; W. F. Bridenhagen, vice 
president and comptroller; D. L. Cah- 
hal, cashier; Joseph Licata and Lysle 
W. Payne, asisstant vice presidents; 
and R. G. Steele, assistant cashier. 


Boston, Massachusetts — The 
election of Roy W. Lawson and 
Robert E. Munroe as senior vice pres- 
idents in the general banking de- 
partment was announced today by 
H. Frederick Hagemann, Jr., presi- 
dent of the Rockland-Atlas National 
Bank of Boston. 

Mr. Hagemann also announced the 
election of Norman H. Lee as as- 
sistant cashier in the commercial 
loan department. 
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THE DELTA DRIVE BRANCH of the Deposit Guaranty Bank & 


Trust Company of Jackson, Mississippi was the scene of an 
open house recently. The new unit has night depository service, 
drive-in banking, free parking area and other regular banking 


services, 


Compton, California — The 
Home Bank of Compton marked its 
ninth anniversary here October 28. 

Since starting with five employes 
and a single office in 1950, the Home 
Bank opened a second office in Re- 
dondo Beach in 1953, and will open 
a third office in Paramount in De- 
cember. It now has total resources of 
$12,773,452. 

Officers are F. L. Martin, presi- 
dent; George B. Caldwell, vice presi- 
dent; Dennis N. Miller, vice presi- 
dent; Eva I. Bailey, cashier and sec- 
retary-treasurer; W. B. Marshall, as- 
sistant vice president; Marie A. Die- 
ball, assistant cashier; Toni Reynolds, 
assistant cashier; Marietta Sheets, 
escrow officer, and J. M. Henry, man- 
ager of the South Bay office. 


Houston, Texas—Michel T. Hal- 
bouty has been named chairman of 
the board of the Continental Bank 
& Trust Company. 

Mr. Halbouty, a geologist and pe- 
troleum engineer, is credited with 
the discovery or development of 42 
Texas and Louisiana oil and gas 
fields. 

The author of numerous articles 
and a book on geology, he holds the 
degree of professional geological en- 
gineering from Texas A&M College, 
in addition to bachelor’s and master’s 
degrees from there. 

Mr. Halbouty served as an officer 
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during World War II, rising to lieu- 
tenant colonel. He has numerous bus- 
iness interests, and is active in com- 
munity and professional circles. 


Chicago, Illinois — Barton Dis- 
tilling Company has established a $12 
million line of bank credit to help 
launch a major expansion program 
which is designed to double the firm’s 
sales volume within five years. 

The line of credit has been estab- 
lished with a group of banks headed 
by the American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago. Estab- 
lishment of the line of credit follows 
the issuance of $2 million in deben- 


tures, 





Billings, Montana—O. M. Jor- 
genson, chairman of the board of the 
Security Trust & Savings Bank has 
been elected president of the Billings 
Kiwanis Club and will assume his 
duties January 1. Active in Kiwanis 
affairs for many years, Mr. Jorgen- 
son served as first vice president of 
the organization during 1959. 


Portland, Oregon — The Inde- 
ent Bankers of Oregon elected off- 
cers at their annual fall meeting at 
the Multnomah Hotel November 7. 

James H. Stannard, executive vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of McMinnville was elected president; 
Howard Hickam, executive vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the Citizens Bank 
of Albany was elected vice president; 
and H. H. Wolfe, executive vice presi- 
dent and cashier of the Bank of St. 
Helens was elected treasurer. 

Messers. Wolfe and Hickam were 
named directors. 

John F. Steelhammer, Salem, ex- 
ecutive secretary for the Oregon in- 
dependents, said the meeting was the 
largest in the association’s history, 
and he attributed the success of the 
meeting to a recently-enacted law pro- 
hibiting the State Treasurer from de- 
positing in excess of 35 per cent of 
the state funds in any one bank or 
its branches. 


Edgerton, Wisconsin — Mrs. 
Ruth A. Ellingson, assistant cashier 
of the National Bank of Edgerton has 
recently been elected to membership 
in the National Association of Bank 
Women. 





—Photo by Bank Building Corporation of America 


‘SPACE AGE DESIGN’ is the motif of the new Bank of Monti- 
cello in Monticello, Wisconsin. The glass and brick structure 
has a night depository, a large parking area, drive-in facilities, 
and other features in keeping with the modern design. 
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Dallas, Texas — Shareholders of 
the Republic National Bank of Dallas 
recently voted approval of issuance 
of a 25 per cent stock dividend, and 
for increase of capital, surplus, un- 
divided profits and reserve for con- 
tingencies to more than $118 million. 

The action will provide for is- 
suance of a stock dividend of 25 per 
cent of the 3,155,548 shares out- 
standing, amounting to 788,887 
shares of new stock which will in- 
crease the total number of shares 
outstanding to 3,944,435; and for 
an increase in capital stock from 
$37,866,576 to $47,333,220 by the 
stock dividend of 788,887 shares of 
the par value of $9,466,644. The 
stock dividend will be declared from 
undivided profits, after first trans- 
ferring an equivalent amount to un- 
divided profits from surplus, leaving 
a net surplus of $52,666,780. 

With the issuance of the stock 
dividend, The Howard Corporation, 
whose stocks are held in trust for 
shareholders, will make payment of 
a $2,000,000 cash dividend which 
will be added to the bank’s surplus. 
This will result in a capital and sur- 
plus of $102 million, which, with 
undivided profits and reserve for 
contingencies, will total more than 
$118 million in resources. 


Issuance of the stock dividend and 
completion of the increase in capital 
stock will be effective upon formal 
approval by the Comptroller of the 
Currency. 


Beverly Hills, California — R. 
S. Beasley, president of the Beverly 
Hills National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, was appointed vice president 
of the American Bankers Association 
for California, John M. Remington, 
ABA president, has announced. 


Mr. Beasley is a past president of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
of the 12th Federal Reserve District 
and a past president of the Southern 
California Group of the Independent 
Bankers Association. At present, he 
is serving as a director of the Los 
Angeles branch of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco, and as 
a member of the executive council 
and legislative committee of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association of the 
12th District. He is also active in the 
California Bankers Association. 
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Mobridge, South Dakota—Art 
J. Peterson was elected vice president 
and director of 
the Citizens Bank 
of Mobridge, and 
William J. La- 
mont, Aberdeen 
was elected direc- 
tor during the 
October meeting 
of the board. Mr. 
Peterson, a na- 
tive of South Da- 
kota, attended elementary and high 
school at Clear Lake. He received his 
B.A. degree from Augustana College 
at Sioux Falls, and holds an M.A. 
degree from the University of South 
Dakota. During World War II, he 
served as a pilot in the China-Burma- 
India Theatre. 

He began his banking career with 
the Deuel County Bank at Clear Lake, 
rising to cashier and director during 
his ten years there. Before joining 
the Citizens Bank, Mr. Peterson was 
employed briefly by the Farmers & 
Merchants Bank of Aberdeen. 

Mr. Peterson is active in Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking activities, 
and served as president of the Water- 
town chapter in 1953. He was elected 
to the executive council of the South 
Dakota Bankers Association, and 
served briefly on that board before 
moving to Mobridge. 





MR. PETERSON 


Chicago, Illinois—The organiza- 
tional meeting of the Illinois State 
Bank of Chicago was held here Oc- 
tober 30. The new bank, capitalized 
at $1,200,000, is expected to open 
in the early part of 1960. It will oc- 
cupy space in the Continental Compa- 
nies Building at the corner of Jack- 
son and Michigan. 

Named to the board of directors 
were the following Chicago business- 
men: 

Roy Tuchbreiter, chairman of the 
board of the Continental-National 
Group; John I. Jones, president of 
the Illinois State Bank of Chicago; 
Edwin H. Forkel, president of the 
Continental Casualty Company; Boyd 
N. Everett, vice president and treas- 
urer of the Continental Companies; 
Bowen Blair, William Blair and Com- 
pany; Ross J. Beatty, Jr., manager 
of the Leander J. McCormick Estate; 
Alexander D. Bruce, president of the 
Vapor Heating Company; Roy W. 
Clansky, president, Standard Forg- 


ings Corporation; John S. Osborne, 
president of the Central and South 
West Corporation; Joseph D. Stock- 
ton, vice president and treasurer of 
the Illinois Bell Telephone Company ; 
Robert D. Stuart, Jr., vice president, 
The Quaker Oats Company; and 
John A. Henry, vice president and 
general counsel of the Continental 
Companies. 

At the same meeting, Roy Tuch- 
breiter was elected chairman of the 
Board, John I. Jones was elected pres- 
ident, Boyd N. Everett was named 
vice president, and George H. Bell 
was elected vice president and cash- 
ier. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota— Two 
appointments within Bank-O-Medic 
were recently announced. 

Melvin B. Sinykin, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, has been appointed as vice 
president of the firm in Wisconsin, 
and William Berglan, Ortonville, 
Minnesota, has been named state 
manager for Minnesota. 


San Diego, California—W. Al- 
len Perry was promoted to a vice 
president of the San Diego Trust 
and Savings Bank recently, according 
to Thomas W. Sefton, executive vice 
president. 

Mr. Perry will continue to be in 
charge of the bank’s business devel- 
opment and public relations program. 
He joined San Diego Trust last July. 
He was formerly park superintendent 
for the San Diego Park and Recrea- 
tion Department. 


New York, New York—Share- 
holders of Trade Bank and Trust 
Company here recently voted to ap- 
prove an increase of capital from 
$3,147,210 to $3,540,610, and of 
shares from 314,721 to 354,061. 

The additional 39,340 shares of 
stock were offered to shareholders on 
the basis of one new share for each 
eight shares held, at a subscription 
price of $19 per share. 
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St. Paul, Minnesota — W. G. 
Smith, assistant secretary for St. Paul 
Fire and Marine Insurance Company, 
has been named to the St. Paul’s mar- 
keting and merchandising section, ac- 
cording to D. W. Swanson, assistant 
vice president in charge of the agency 
department. 

Replacing Mr. Smith as head of 
property loss will be Robert J. Haugh, 
claims manager at the Milwaukee 
office. His new title will be general 
adjuster. 


FPRA Elects 
New Officers 


The Financial Public Relations As- 
sociation, holding its annual meeting 
in Bal Harbour, Florida November 
1-5, elected a new slate of officers and 
directors for 1959-60. 

Reed Sass, vice president of the 
Fort Worth (Texas) National Bank, 
was elected president, and Jordan 
J. Crouch, vice president of the First 
National Bank of Reno, Nevada, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Sass as first vice presi- 
dent. 

Elected to the second vice presi- 
dency was John P. Anderson, vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Passaic County, Paterson, New 
Jersey. Ernest G. Gearhart, Jr., vice 
president of the First National Bank 
of Miami, Florida, was chosen third 
vice president. 

Robert A. Bachle, vice president 
of the National Boulevard Bank of 
Chicago, was elected treasurer. 

Elected to three-year terms as di- 
rectors were Joseph T. Donovan, vice 
president, Rockland-Atlas National 
Bank, Boston, Massachusetts; Roy H. 
Gibbs, vice president, First National 
Bank, Orlando, Florida; George C. 
Carroll, first vice president, Mer- 
chants National Bank, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; Gordon M. Malen, assistant 
vice president, First National Bank, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; James E. 
Vance, vice president, First National 
Bank, Birmingham, Alabama; and 
Kenneth E. Johnson, vice president, 
Kansas State Bank, Wichita, Kansas. 

Elected to a one-year term was 
Edwin W. Goat, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
New York City. 
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Utah Independent Makes 


Impressive Beginning 


The Beehive State Bank of Salt 

Lake City, Utah converted a theory 

, into a fact in a 

most impressive 
fashion. 

The first new 
bank charter 
granted in Utah 
in over 40 years 
signaled the open- 
ing of the Bee- 
hive State Bank 
on July 27, 1959. 

As stated by the executives and di- 
rectors, the theory behind the inau- 
guration of the Beehive Bank was 
“because of the growth of Salt Lake 
City and vicinity, and because other 
large banks in the area had become 
members of national bank chains 
and had absorbed the smaller insti- 
tutions, it was deemed important that 
another independent bank be started 
to be directed by local people.” They 
pointed out there were 15 banks in 
Salt Lake City 40 years ago, but 
only eight today. 

The soundness of their reasoning 
was evidenced by accounts in excess 
of $2 million which were registered 
in the first three months the bank 
was open. The officers of the Beehive 
have set a $5 million goal by the 
year’s end. 

The prime mover of the Beehive 
State Bank is its president, Carl W. 
Buehner. He holds executive posi- 
tions in nine major business firms; 
and as Second Counsellor in the Pre- 
siding Bishopric of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of the Latter-day Saints, 
handles financial and business mat- 
ters of the Church. 

Born in Germany, Mr. Buehner 
came to the United States at the age 
of 2. The oldest of ten children, he 
helped support the family by working 
in his father’s concrete business as 
a young boy. 

In addition to Mr. Buehner, other 
officers and directors include: 

Louis S. Leatham, executive vice 
president; W. Adrian Wright, vice 
president; Coad C. Shaw, vice presi- 
dent and cashier; and Directors Sher- 


man P. Lloyd, Dr. Lorin L. Richards, 


MR. BUEHNER 


David E. Salisbury, Walter Stover, 
Bartlett Wicks, and Clarence E. Won- 
nacott, all of Salt Lake City. 

The Beehive Bank is now located 
in temporary quarters in downtown 
Salt Lake City, but will move into a 
12-story building which is scheduled 
to be completed in 1961. 


'59 Christmas Club 
Hits All-Time High 


This Christmas kids will likely be 
enjoying dolls that are more life-like, 
toys that are more complicated, and 
Teddy bears that are plusher, if fig- 
ures released by Edward F. Dorset, 
president of Christmas Club a Cor- 
poration, are an indication. 

The 1959 Christmas Club set all- 
time highs, with a total accumulation 
of $1,405,000,000 which some 8,000 
banks and savings institutions will 
distribute to over 13,000,000 mem- 
bers. 

Mr. Dorset said children will be on- 
ly partial beneficiaries of this Yule- 
tide affluence: Christmas Club re- 
searchers say that 30 per cent of the 
total will be used for Christmas pur- 
chases, 51 per cent for savings and 
investments, 10 per cent for taxes, 7 
per cent for year-end bills, and 2 per 
cent for miscellaneous. 

This year is the eighth successive 
year that Christmas Club disburse- 
ments have exceeded the billion-dol- 
lar mark. The 1959 accumulation is 
about 3 per cent greater than 1958, 
and the average check this year will 
be $108 per member. 

Two hundred and five financial in- 
stitutions have Clubs in excess of $1 
million this year. New York led the 
United States with 2,676,636 mem- 
bers and $284,719,888 in savings. 
Pennsylvania is second with 1,659,- 
240 members and savings of $189,- 
388,803; New Jersey is third with 
1,118,931 members and savings of 
$148,113,573, and California is fourth 
with 1,017,733 members and $141,- 
942,251 in savings. 
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dln Holding Company Seeks Bank 


State Independents Rallying Forces 
For ‘Freeze’ Legislation in 1961 
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Ccavinciog evidence the doors are 
barred but the windows open to mul- 
tiple-banking operations in New 
Hampshire was brought home by the 
move of New Hampshire Bankshares 
Inc. to acquire the Peoples National 
Bank in Claremont. 

New Hampshire has a law which 
prohibits branch banking, but none 
against holding company banking. 
Bankshares Inc. is the state’s only 
bank holding company. 

Members of The Independent Bank- 
ers Association in New Hampshire are 
now laying groundwork for a fresh 
effort to “freeze” holding company 
operations when the state Legislature 
meets in 1961. A “freeze” bill aimed 
at Bankshares Inc. was defeated in 
1959. 

George P. Tenney, president of the 
Peoples National, made the announce- 
ment that his bank would become af- 
filiated with Bankshares Inc. He said 
that while the bank will remain “a 
local independent institution” with 
the same officers and directors its af- 
filiation with Bankshares will enable 
it to improve its services because of 
the “ added capacity of management 
and capital available . . .” 


$52 Million Resources 


If the move is approved by the 
Federal Reserve Board, Bankshares 
Inc. will have interests in seven banks 
with combined total resources of $52,- 
700,000. 

Bankshares Inc. is headed by New 
Hampshire’s renowned Gregg family 
which musters considerable political 
firepower. 

Harry A. Gregg of Wilton, father of 
former Governor Hugh Gregg, is 
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chairman of the board. David A. 
Gregg, a brother of the former gover- 
nor, is a member of the board. Also 
on the board is former Governor 


Charles M. Dale of Portsmouth. 


Legislative Controversy 


Bankshares Inc. was the center of a 
legislative controversy last summer, 
and won out in spite of a consensus 
of New Hampshire bankers who 
thought its operations should be fro- 
zen. 

At hearings at the State House, 
legislators were told by banking wit- 
nesses there was no need for “large 
combines,” and that 85 per cent of 
the New Hampshire Bankers Associa- 
tion favored restricting holding com- 
pany operations. 

Former Governor Gregg also ap- 
peared before the committee and said 
the pending legislation would prevent 
“Bankshares from growing in compe- 
tition with the much larger banking 
organization already in existence in 
this state.” 


‘Freeze’ Bill Killed 


The anti-holding company bill was 
killed on the floor of the House of 
Representatives after a bitter fight. 

If the Bankshares Inc. interest in 
the Peoples National Bank is ap- 
proved, it will be the third largest 
in the group. The largest is the Indian 
Head National Bank of Nashua with 
estimated total resources of $20 mil- 
lion. Other banks affiliated with Bank- 
shares Inc. are the New Hampshire 
National Bank of Portsmouth, $6,- 
100,000; First National Bank of 
Derry, $7,800,000; Rockingham Na- 
tional of Exeter, $6,200,000; Wilton 
National of Wilton, $3,800,000, and 


Newmarket National of Newmarket, 
$2,300,000. 


Preparation for ‘61 


Earl P. Wadsworth, executive vice 
president of the Colebrook National 
Bank and New’ Hampshire director 
for The Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation, is seeking to rally a move to 
freeze holding company operations 
during the 1961 session of the Legis- 
lature. 

In a letter to all IBA members in 
New Hampshire, Mr. Wadsworth said: 

“The latest move by Bankshares to 
expand its banking empire furnishes 
another example of how our state law 
prohibiting branch banking is being 
circumvented by the holding company 
device. The pattern is similar to that 
established by holding companies in 
other states. 

“As members of The Independent 
Bankers Association, which has fought 
all forms of multiple-unit banking 
throughout the nation, we must re- 
double our efforts in the next legisla- 
tive session to ‘freeze’ operations of 
Bankshares, to prevent this one com- 
pany from becoming a more power- 
ful influence in our state and to block 
formation of new bank holding com- 
panies. 

“Other states have adopted holding 
company freeze legislation to end 
flouting of laws prohibiting branch 
banking and to halt the dangerous 
trend toward concentration of money 
and credit in the hands of a few. 
It is time we adopted a similar law 
in New Hampshire.” 


More and more we're learning that 
we can’t tell a book by its movie. 
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ABA Convention 


Continued from Page 9 


that “if methods are adopted which 
will result in further depreciation of 
the dollar, not only will the govern- 
ment itself suffer, but also the great 
majority of its citizens will likewise 
feet the ill effects.” 

Ray M. Gidney, Comptroller of the 
Currency, asserted that “checking in- 
flation is a vital problem which has 
received great emphasis in the year 
to date. The public has shown an 
interest and understanding which has 
led to support of the efforts of the 
President, the Treasury, and the Fed- 
eral Reserve System to combat vigor- 
ously the inflationary trends which 
have become so obvious. Sound 
money and fiscal integrity are nec- 
essary to a sound economic system 
and must be fought for.” 

Winthrop Rockefeller, chairman of 
the Arkansas Industrial Development 
Commission, discussed the develop- 
ment of rural areas through indus- 
trialization. Ben H. Wooten, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank in 
Dallas, spoke in his capacity as chair- 
man of the ABA National Bank Di- 
vision’s Commission for the Observ- 
ance of the 100th Anniversary of 
the National Banking System. The 
year 1963 marks the end of a century 
of commercial banking and the be- 
ginning of another one, he declared. 


Early rising bankers were able to 
benefit from a stirring address by 
Dr. Earl L. Butz, dean of agriculture, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indi- 
ana. Dr. Butz spoke at the Agricul- 
tural Breakfast, an annual convention 
feature of the ABA’s Agricultural 
Commission. His topie: “Free Agri- 
culture—Land of Opportunity.” Ag- 
riculture, the speaker showed, “‘is 
changing from a way of living to a 
way of making a living.” 

The officers of the American Bank- 
ers Association, as elected at the 
convention, are: president, John W. 
Remington, president of Lincoln Ro- 
chester Trust Company, Rochester, 
New York; vice president, Carl A. 
Bimson, president of Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, Arizona. I. F. Betts, 
president of The American National 
Bank of Beaumont, Texas, was named 
treasurer. 
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NASSB Chooses 
Officers for ‘59-60 


Irving C. Rasmussen, Minnesota 
Commissioner of Banks, was elected 
president of the National Association 
of State Banks during the associa- 
tion’s convention in Hollywood-By- 
The-Sea, Florida, October 20-23. 

Mr. Rasmussen, former first vice 
president, succeeds Randolph Hughes, 
State Bank Commissioner, Delaware, 
while Mr. Hughes was elected to 
serve as chairman of the executive 
committee in 1960. 

NASSB is composed of the official 
from each state responsible for char- 
tering, examining and supervising 
state-chartered banking institution, 
and bankers affiliated with the or- 
ganization as associate members. 

Other NASSB officers named at 
the convention are: 

First vice president, Dick Simp- 
son, Bank Commissioner, Arkansas; 

Second vice president, Robert L. 
Myers, Jr., Secretary of Banking, 
Pennsylvania; 

Third vice president, W. P. Mce- 
Mullan, Jr., State Comptroller, Mis- 
sissippi; 

Treasurer, Edward H. Leete, Dep- 
uty Superintendent of Banks, New 
York; and 

Secretary, Thomas D. Jones, Jr., 
Deputy Commissioner of Banking, 
Virginia. 

In accepting his office, Mr. Ras- 
mussen said one of his principal tasks 


will be the enactment of the NASSB’s 











four-point legislative program which 
calls for: 

Congressional adoption of a resolu- 
tion expressing its intent to support 
the dual system of banking; provi- 
sion for public hearing and judicial 
review in connection with the ap- 
proval of new national banks or na- 
tional bank branches by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency; more varied 
representation on the board of di- 
rectors of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation; and state ap- 
proval of new national bank branches. 
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Group Insurance 
Benefits Are Over 
$3 Billion Yearly 


Group insurance benefits paid by 
all insurance companies to American 
families will probably reach $3,500,- 
000,000 this year, the Institute of 
Life Insurance reports. This would be 
six times the aggregate of ten years 
ago. 

Benefits from these plans, set up 
largely through employer-employe 
joint efforts, have had their greatest 
development in the past five to ten 
years and have become one of the 
important fringe benefit programs op- 
erating today for American workers, 
according to the Institute. 

On the basis of total persons now 
covered under group plans, including 
dependents of employes, the cover- 
ages rank as follows: surgical, 44,- 
678,000; hospitalization, 44,265,000; 
life, 39,498,000, and medical expense, 
24,634,000. 
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CONSTRUCTION BEGAN recently on the First National Bank 
of Bagley, Minnesota. Al Kaiser, president of the First National, | q 
said the new $100,000 bank will be located just a block from | 

the old bank. Incorporated in the new building will be a drive- 

up window, better than double the space of the old building 

and more modern customer facilities. 
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survey shows: 





Correspondent Banking Picture 
Is One of Mutual Benefit 


The current picture of correspondent 
banking in the United States shows 
the system is dynamic, growing with 
the need, and providing indispensable 
services not only to country and city 
banks but to American business. 

It is shown by a survey on corres- 
pondent banking which has just been 
completed by the Country Bank 
Operations Commission of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association in coopera- 
tion with “Banking”, the journal of 
the association. 

The new survey approximates a 
similar study made six years ago, but 
because of differences in questions 
which largely reflect new services, no 
attempt has been made to draw com- 
parisons between 1959 and 1953. 


Surveyed Large and Small 


In making the survey, the Country 
Bank Operations Commission re- 
ceived answers from several hundred 
banks with assets under $7,500,000 
as to their use of city bank services, 
their criticisms, opinions, and sug- 
gestions; and “‘Banking’’ mailed 
another questionnaire to obtain an- 
swers from nearly 100 large city 
banks to bring out the large bank 
picture with regard to correspondent 
relationships. 

The study shows large city banks 
are offering their correspondent 
banks services that meet today’s 
needs. Most city banks regard the 
services they provide for their small 
correspondents in clearing transit and 
collection as the most beneficial of 
the correspondent services. 


Many New Services 


Since the 1953 survey, many new 
banking services have been inaugu- 
rated for the benefit of smaller banks. 
Those most frequently mentioned 
were faster transit and collection 
services; operations surveys; assist- 
ance in setting up pension, life in- 
surance, and profit-sharing plans; 
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staff training; and aids in business 
developments. Others included instal- 
ment loans accounting service, adver- 
tising counsel, architectural help in 
building or remodeling bank offices, 
trust services, electronic data proc- 
essing, servicing loans and deposits, 
charge account financing, and a 
variety of other services. 

One bank said it had made avail- 
able surplus equipment and furniture 
to its correspondents. Another, in 
cooperation with country banks, 
operates a trucking service to deliver 
cash letters among banks. Large city 
banks assist country banks in se- 
curing management personnel, and 
some of the banks open their own 
training courses to members of cor- 
respondent staffs. 

The large banks also have special- 
ists in all phases of credit and opera- 
tions whose services are available to 
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“Very unusual, but I’m afraid we'll 
require more identification than a 
birthmark to cash your check.” 


smaller banks on request. The serv- 
ices of the specialists, especially in 
such fields as investments, are in 


high demand. 


Mutual Benefit 


Most city banks maintaining cor- 
respondent relationships with smaller 
country banks make no charge for 
their services, depending upon earn- 
ings from accounts to cover the cost 
of the services rendered. The couniry 
banks, on the other hand, serve their 
city correspondents by servicing 
loans, assisting in finding plant sites 
for customers, making local collec- 
tions, placing bids on local securities, 
making appraisals, and in many other 
ways where the highly concentrated 
local knowledge of the country banker 
proves valuable. 

The current study shows competi- 
tion among city banks for corres- 
pondent business is keen, but most 
banks feel such competition is bene- 
ficial to both large and small banks 
keeping them alert and receptive to 
the idea of performing extra serv- 
ices. 


A Dowry, Too 


The larger banks cited many spe- 
cific examples of unusual services 
they have rendered. These included 
such things as providing immediate 
funds for an appraisal fee for a valu- 
able painting, the arranging of a 
special letter of credit covering a 
dowry for a girl in Greece which was 
arranged at the request of her brother 
in Kansas, assisting country corres- 
pondent banks in mergers, securing 
plant locations, and arranging for 
the handling of payroll accounts. 

Practically all of the banks partici- 
pating in the study said the advan- 
tages of correspondent relationships 
work both ways, benefiting the city 
and the country banks by helping 
them to provide more efficient and 
increasing service for customers. 
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I had to go to the city and by driv- 
ing just a few miles out of the way I 
could drop in on the Old Man. 

He was not at his desk at the mo- 
ment. As I waited, I noticed he had 
the October 5 issue of AMERICAN 
BANKER open at page 8 with the 
heading: “Northwest Bancorporation 
Owns 77 Banks, with 100 Branches 
Located in 7-State Area”, being an 
article by Goodrich Lowry, president 
of a bank holding company. | pre- 
sumed the Old Man had been reading 
the article. I picked it up and noticed 
he had marked one or two passages. 

When he returned to his desk, the 
article was about all he wanted to 
talk about. One of the marked pas- 
sages read: “Each of our banks is an 
autonomous unit, governed by its 
own board of directors, who are local 
businessmen and who select the man- 
aging officers of the banks.” 

“What do you think of that?” he 
asked. I knew he doubted the state- 
ment. 


‘Mostly Fiction’ 


“Well, it is mostly fiction, Farther 
down in the article, Mr. Lowry points 
out banking’s principal problem is 
management succession and makes 
much of the fact his organization has 
this problem pretty well in hand. He 
says: “We have a much better than 
average opportunity to attract and 
hold the kind of people we want.” 
These and other remarks suggest the 
holding company, of itself, looks after 
the matter of selecting and moving 
managing officers. It would be pre- 
sumptious to say no local bank in 
the holding company group hires its 
managing officers, but that is not the 
general impression in the area. The 
belief is largely held that Head Office 
does the hiring and firing and most 
‘managers’ act as if such is the case. 
For the situation to be otherwise 
would be contrary to nature. Large 
stockholders usually don’t let little 
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stockholders exercise extraordinary 
control of any corporations.” 

“However”, I added, “there is a 
much more serious question involved. 
That is the matter of directors and 
their stock ownership.” 


“What is that?” he asked quickly. 
Strings To It 


“It was proven at one time that this 
same holding company which Mr. 
Lowry describes took an agreement 
from its officers and directors holding 
stock in a given bank, whereby, upon 
termination of employment, by death 
or for any reason, the stock registered 
in the name of the director would be 
sold back to the holding company. 
Not only did such an agreement exist, 
but the record owner of the stock was 
required to sign his stock certificate 
in blank and deposit it with another 
member bank of the holding company 
group, there to be left unitil . . . 
until it became to the advantage of 
the holding company to acquire such 
stock, and so to preclude its being 
disposed of in any other manner. 
Under the option-agreement there 
was no possible way for the shares 
to descend to the owners’ heirs or in 
any way be disposed of, except back 
to the real owner—the holding com- 
pany. The stock registration was a 
fiction, insofar as ownership was in- 
volved. The owner had no more right 
to sell his stock than a Federal Re- 
serve member bank has to sell its 
Federal Reserve Bank stock.” 

“T thought such an agreement 
would be in violation of the National 
Banking Law.” 

“That’s what a lot of people 
thought!” 


In a Pigeonhole 


“Didn’t the Comptroller’s Office 
take exception to it? How can a di- 
rector of a national bank take the 
oath of director, if he has signed an 
agreement such as you indicate and, 


Chain Banks Work 
Ownership Fiction 


moreover, signed in blank and actual- 
ly escrowed his stock?” 

“That’s what a lot of people have 
been trying to find out for a long 
time.” 

“You mean to tell me that this is 
a fact?” The Old Man didn’t doubt 
my statement, but some things are 
just hard to believe, hard to compre- 
hend. 

“I mean that it was a fact—a 
proven fact. A Nebraska banker be- 
came so interested in the matter that, 
at his own expense and on his own 
time, he developed the facts and 
called them to the attention of the 
Comptroller of the Currency on sev- 
eral different occasions. He furnished 
supervising authorities with copies of 
the option-agreement. Some new de- 
vice to get around the evidence he 
presented may now be in effect, but 
I doubt it. I would think that what 
was true four or five years ago, when 
the Nebraskan dug out the facts, is 
still true.” 

“Do you mean that after he pre- 
sented the facts to the supervising 
authorities, after he furnished evi- 
dence that the qualifying shares of 
directors were hypothecated, signed 
in blank, and actually escrowed out 
of the directors’ possession, the 
Comptroller took no action?” 

“T mean that.” 

“When all this was presented to 
the Comptroller’s Office, what was 
done?” 

“Nothing, and I mean that: Abso- 
lutely nothing.” 
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ATTENTION BANKERS: Whatever your present 
position, if you want a change or better 
opportunity, write to us in CONFIDENCE. The 
position you want may now be waiting for 
you. BANK PERSONNEL CLEARING HOUSE, 
(Employment Agency) 503 N. Washington, 
Naperville, Illinois. 
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To wish its s friends in the financial community 


® «a Merry Christmas and a Frosperous New Year 
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Christmas Club a Corporation 
increases its national 
advertising to bring more 
members to your door 
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This year’s expanded national advertising and promo- 
tion program is added evidence (if any were needed ) 


of our continuing faith in the Christmas Club idea. 


Once again we wish to say how much we value this 
opportunity to serve our good friends in the financial 
community. Your continued confidence is our most 
cherished asset. To all of you from all of us we wish 


a joyous and successful holiday season. 


Christmas Club 
a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F. RawIll 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


BUILDS CHARACTER * BUILDS SAVINGS * BUILDS BUSINESS FOR FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
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“Calional POST-TRONIC machines save us 
54% annually on our investment.” 


—SOTTILE GROUP BANKS, Miami, Florida 


“The Sottile Group Banks have planned a 
step-by-step program toward full automa- 
tion of the operations departments. The first 
step —electronic posting with the National 
POST-TRONIC —has been completed. From 
the performance of the POST-TRONIC dur- 
ing this first year, we estimate the machines 
are giving us an annual return of 54% on 
our investment. 

“The electronic functions of the POST- 
TRONIC enable us to give the best of serv- 
ice to our depositors. The simplicity of the 
equipment removes the problem of training 
operators; the automatic features make for 


speed and accuracy; and the high posting 
capacity of each machine creates important 
savings in personnel and floor space. 

“In subsequent steps of the Sottile auto- 
mation program, additional automatic com- 
ponents will be linked to our present 
POST-TRONIC machines, leading to a fully- 
automated National System.” 
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Operating Head 
Sottile Group Banks 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Electronics provide the lowest posting costs 
ever known, more efficient over-all operation 
of any bank, regardless of size. Your local Na- 
tional representative will 
show how much the POST- 
TRONIC can save your 
bank. He's listed in the 
yellow pages of your phone 
book. 
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